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GLEANINGS 


A .U. A. OFFICERS INDICTED* 
From The Christian Register 
July 9, 1870 

Grave charges have often been brought 
against this Association by anonymous 
writers in some of our journals, but now 
several serious allegations are made by a 
responsible person. In The Liberal Chris- 
tian, Mr. Hepworth states that, “We can 
sit in our easy chairs and read a sermon 
delivered by one in full fellowship with 
the body and in the pay of our officers in 
which Christ is made the subject of flip- 
pant remark and not a twinge disturbs 
us.”’ The best interests of the denomina- 
tion require that the officers of the 
American Unitarian Association should 
plead guilty or not guilty to this charge. 

In the Religious Magazine also Mr. 
Hepworth states that our differences of 
opinion ‘‘go to the utmost limits of theism, 
which laughs at the rite of baptism, scoffs 
at the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, 
speaks of the blood of Christ and the blood 
of Cock Robin in the same breath, and 
tells us we have already had too much of 
Jesus Christ and that he should be laid 
to rest.’’ Alluding to persons who hold 
these opinions, Mr. Hepworth adds, “‘the 
American Unitarian Association will not 
long command the confidence of the 
majority of our laymen and ministers if 
they send such men out from Sunday to 
Sunday to preach the Word.” Gentle- 
men of the Executive Committee, this 
clearly implies that you are in the habit of 
employing men who preach about the 
blood of Christ and the blood of Cock 
Robin in the same breath and say that we 
have already had too much of Jesus Christ 
and that he should be laid at rest. If 
you value your continued influence with 
our churches, you must not be silent when 
such charges are made by so prominent an 
accuser who has just retired from your 
Board and is acquainted with your actions. 


*This item came from Dr. George F. 
Patterson, with the following suggested 


captions, ‘““They Were Always a Bad 
Lot,” or “The Same Yesterday and For- 
ever.” 


* * 


INTELLECTUAL GOURMAND 

Henry Steele Commager 

in The American Scholar 
Theodore Parker tried to absorb too 
much; catholicity of mind was a virtue 
but attempted omniscience became a vice. 
He was a gourmand rather than a gourmet 
of intellectual food, and suffered the fate 
common to gluttons. It cannot be said 
of the author of the Discourse or of the 
essays on Prescott that he was superficial, 
but it can be said that his own intellectual 
curiosity together with the pressure of 


public affairs never permitted him to de- 


velop his thought as a whole. His intel- 
lectual ambition and his mental restlessness 
drove him to ever new fields, and his in- 
cessant service as a tribune of the people 
did not allow him time to cultivate the soil 
deeply enough. He read widely in philos- 
ophy but his philosophic writings are sug- 
gestive rather than profound; his hospit- 
able mind embraced the whole of history, 
but he never elaborated a philosophy of 
history; he was one of the best-informed 
classical scholars of his time, but his 
criticisms consist of brilliantly disjointed 
jottings in his Journal. 
kK 
UNPREPARED CITIZENS 
Herbert D. Winters 
in The Social Studies 

Among the tragic situations which have 
developed from the Great War not the 
least tragic is that of the United States in 
her new position as a world power. By 
the very fact that she occupies this posi- 
tion, she will be called upon to make deci- 
sions which will affect the lives and happi- 
ness of people all over the world. Yet no 
past experiences, no traditions, have pre- 
pared her citizens to make these decisions 
with sympathy and understanding. On 
the contrary, American traditions from 
the very beginning have centered about 
the policy of isolation. Comparatively 
few have taken the trouble to read the 
Farewell Address, or to study the Monroe 
Doctrine, yet they blindly accept these 
documents as definite guides of action in all 
circumstances. They persist in meeting 
a world situation by continuing to follow 
an ‘“‘American’’ system based upon bar- 
riers and aloofness. 
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Somehow they became involved in }j 
great war which they had supposed was} 
purely European affair. They sent the} 
men and contributed their dollars. Tj 
soldiers have come home; but where aj/ 
the dollars? New problems such as Leagy 
of Nations, World Court, Reparation 
War Debts, have come as the afterma}) 
of that war to trouble their peace. Ar 
just when these problems seem to hay 
been settled, they become unsettled agai 
It is so puzzling to those who have grow] 
up in the belief that America’s interes} 
are confined within her own borders; ar} 
that when she has looked after her pri 
tective tariff, her home market, and h 
foreign trade in the good old way, she be 
done enough. 


* * 

DIM DILEMMAS OF TODAY | 

An Editorial ] 

in The Boston Herald 
What are the tens of thousands of your 
people thinking about in this graduati¢ 
month of June? The old questions ths 
bothered their fathers and mothers ai} 
with them, we may be sure, although pe 
haps in somewhat new forms. } 


Their liv4 
have flowed in a prearranged channeé} 
Now they are to confront a confused wor 
with the question uppermost at the oul 


set. What is to be their work? Is a ja 
available? Must they take what the 
can get? | 


After that, probably they are speculaj 
ing about the possibility of founding | 
home. Finally, they are seeking to ul 
derstand in some degree the forces whid 
grip mankind today. So it is, generatic 
after generation. 

At least one man recently has tried 4 
find out at first hand what students alif 
concerned about, with results that confor 
rather closely with the statement abovi 
Writing in The Christian Register, 
Eduard C. Lindeman deals with youth a 
the dilemmas of the day. He finds eve 
thing in the country to be in a bad wa 
mainly because people know what is wro 
and do nothing about it, nothing abo 
the better society that ought to be and t 
acceptance of realities as they are. 

Dr. Lindeman asked a group of student} 
what questions were uppermost in the 
minds. They wanted to know what ai 
education is worth and if there could 
any assurance that as graduates the 
would be “wanted.’’ They asked if t 
old “normal” pattern of family life is still} 
valid. Thus they were questioning tl } 
things their parents have long accepted #) 
among the eternal verities to be acceptaly} 
without question. And they sought it 
formation about war, Fascism and Comn#l) 
munism. 

Dr. Lindeman holds that ‘‘we, al 4) 
with youth, must learn to understand thes} 
world movements.” The main value 
his article is its reminder to the elders tha}! 
the new generation is doing its own thinlff 
ing, 


tia 


| 
| 
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What May We Expect From the Commission? 


Frederick M. Eliot 


Unitarians, both laymen and ministers, have 
for some time now been in a mood to follow 
vigorous, constructive leadership. What is 
needed is a plan of campaign, definite enough to in- 
‘spire confidence that it can actually be carried out, 
and bold enough to fire enthusiasm for sustained, stead- 
fast effort. 

When the recent annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association by a unanimous vote author- 
‘ized the appointment of a Commission of Appraisal, 
it stirred new hope in the hearts of all of us. Given 
‘the right personnel for the Commission, and a wide- 
spread demand that its investigations be thorough- 
going and its recommendations drastic, we may 
reasonably expect that its report will mark the be- 
ginning of a new era for American Unitarians. For 
the first time in many years we should be in possession 
of a wise and far-sighted program for the denomina- 
| tion. 

Probably every Unitarian has encountered the 
friendly outsider who enjoys saying, with a slightly 
patronizing air, that Unitarianism has contributed an 
important element to the religious life of the country, 
but that its usefulness as a separate movement has 
now come to anend. Certainly, unless Unitarianism 
represents an advance from the positions held by the 
great body of more or less modern-minded Protestants, 
this judgment is amply warranted; and the first task 
which the Commission of Appraisal will find itself 
confronting will be to redefine the function of our 
churches in this present period. In what areas along 
the religious front are the Unitarian churches of 
America best prepared to lead an advance movement, 
not merely for their own sake but as pioneers for all 
the churches? Upon the answer to this question will 
depend not only our judgment as to the efficiency of 
our present organization but also the possibility of 
recommending changes and improvements. 

Writing merely as a parish minister, deeply con- 
scious of the need for a clear vision of our denomina- 
tional objectives and a wise plan of campaign for their 
achievement, I would venture to suggest three special 
fields in which it seems to me we are in a peculiarly 
advantageous position to lead the advance. 

First of all, and most important of all, is the 
field of theology. Here if anywhere the country has a 
right to expect that Unitarians will be in the van. 
For us to settle back comfortably into the doctrinal 
positions won by the courage of our fathers and 
erandfathers, crystallizing the results of their free 
thinking into a new orthodoxy, would be to betray our 


heritage. In this realm, timidity comes very close to 
treason, and our only hope of salvation lies in holding 
fast to the adventurous temper of mind. 

This does not mean, of course, a careless and 
sophomoric acceptance of every new formula in the 
field of theological speculation merely because of its 
novelty. But it does mean a clear appreciation of 
the fact that thoughtful men and women today can- 
not rest content with the dogmas of even the most 
progressive theology of yesterday. We have got to 
use our minds with fresh and fearless determination, 
unhampered by any shibboleths, if we are to meet one 
of the plainest needs of our day. 

In this effort, it would be natural to expect leader- 
ship from the divinity schools, which through many 
generations have been committed to the study of 
theology in the spirit of perfect freedom; and a ques- 
tion which the Commission of Appraisal might well 
seriously study is how this leadership may be fostered. 
In spite of brilliant scholarship in many fields, and the 
high quality of teaching which our divinity schools 
have offered, they have not proved to be “schools of 
the prophets” in the field of theological advance as, 
for example, Union Theological Seminary has been in 
the field of the social gospel. As I see it, there is no 
more serious problem before us as a denomination 
than the necessity of reinforcing our theological 
schools so that we may look to them for consistent and 
constructive intellectual leadership in the advance 
along the theological front. 

In the second place, we Unitarians have an ex- 
traordinary opportunity in the field of religious educa- 
tion. Here and there, to be sure, some of our churches 
are doing interesting work; but it would be quite ab- 
surd to imagine that as a denomination we are today 
making any important contribution in this field. 
For that matter, very little progress is being made 
anywhere, and the time has come for drastic and 
thoroughgoing changes everywhere. Among our 
churches, experiments of all sorts should be going on; 
originality should be at a premium; and a most de- 
termined hunt for really new ideas should be in 
progress. If we could work out new methods, by 
which religious education could be made a factor of 
real importance in our new age, we should have some- 
thing to offer the rest of the world which would be 
promptly and gratefully accepted on all sides. 

The basic difficulty is not one of detailed proced- 
ure but of fundamental philosophy. Do we know what 
we mean by religious education? Have we any clear 
idea of the difference between ‘‘religious’’ education 
and “secular” education? Are we not spending most 
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of our time trying to bring inherited institutions up 
to date, instead of boldly attempting to create new 
ones? Why is it that so many of our ministers are 
not particularly interested in this problem? Ques- 
tions such as these give but the slightest indication of 
the tremendous opportunity open before us as a group 
of free churches. Here again we ought to be leading 
the way. 

The third field in which I believe we ought to be 
doing pioneer work is the development of new kinds of 
churches. There is no reason why we should be so 
limited by the thought and spirit of the past as to 
assume that churches on the religious frontier should 
be replicas of those in the established centers of re- 
ligious faith. A new day demands new ways, and it 
may be that the religious impulse will in the future be 
organized into institutions which our ancestors would 
scarcely consider churches at all. There must be far 
greater flexibility in all our methods of accomplishing 
what we call church extension. To build a New 
England meetinghouse on the plains of Kansas may 
be an excellent thing for certain groups of people, but 
there are other groups to whom a New England meet- 
inghouse is forbidding rather than inviting, and we 


Has Religious Liberalism a Future? 


A Sermon 
Augustus P. Reccord 


“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

2 Corinthians 3 :17. 
a) HE answer to this question will depend upon 
what we mean by the word “‘liberal.’”’ It is 
, Cas said that its first official use was by Lord 
eS} John Russell, leader of a minority group in the 
House of Commons, nearly a century ago. In the 
beginning it was a term of disparagement. It was 
applied to those who had ventured to dissent from the 
orthodox political and economic theories. In the end, 
however, it vindicated itself and was used to designate 
those who sought to bring about a new and better social 
order. A writer in a recent number of the United 
States News defines the liberal as “‘one who believes in 
the value of human personality, and that the source 
of all progress is the free exercise of individual energy 
to the point where one does not injure himself or 
others.” 

Is such liberalism a synonym for radicalism, as 
over against conservatism, or are there certain ex- 
tremes of radicalism to which the true liberal cannot 
go? The ancient Greeks cherished as their ideal the 
Golden Mean. It represented a position midway be- 
tween two extremes, preserving the good and avoiding 
the evils of each. May it not be that liberalism repre- 
sents just such a golden mean between the extremes 
of radicalism and conservatism? Webster tells us that 
the primary meaning of the word “conservative” is 
one who preserves. Its secondary meaning is one who 
desires to preserve existing institutions. The conserver 
has become the stand-patter. Similarly the original 
meaning of the world “radical” was thoroughgoing, 
one who goes to the roots of things. Today it has come 
to mean one who advocates extreme, and often destruc- 


must be prepared to carry our gospel to more than ond 
kind of person. 

This applies to all denominations as well as tal 
ours, but here again I believe we are under special 
obligation to open up new roads. Our church-exten-| 
sion policy ought to be the most flexible, the most} 
original, and the most adventurous of all, trying al 
sorts of experiments and testing out all sorts of new) 
ideas. | 

It is obvious that no commission, even if it were) 
composed of supermen, could give us a plan of cam-|j 
paign that would cover successfully all the points} 
raised above. Furthermore, if such a plan werel| 
available, we quite plainly haven’t the resources ta 
carry it into execution all at once. But if the Com- 
mission of Appraisal will give us a plan of action in- 
volving advance on a variety of fronts, it will draw ta} 
itself a far larger body of support, both personal and 
financial, than any of us at the moment can foresee, 
What we need above everything 1 is a renewal of con- 
fidence in ourselves and in our mission, and we look tq 
this Commission to set before us a vision and a goal 
so inspiring that we shall forget our doubts and move 
forward together with unhesitating courage. 


tive, measures. The radical has become the revolu- 
tionist. It is somewhere midway between these ex4 
tremes that the liberal finds his proper sphere of ac 

tivity. He utters his protest against the precipitant} 
haste which is always seeking some new thing and 

cherishing it because it is new, and also against thef 
mental and moral inertia which leads men to rejeci 

every new thing and cling to the old because it is old]|} 
His motto is, ‘Prove all things; hold fast that whic 
is good.” If the new is welcomed, it is not because of 


its novelty, but because it incorporates in itself all tha | 
was truest and best in the old. If the old is retained: 


demonstrated its ability to adapt itself to ever: 
changing conditions. To quote my favorite definition ||} 
“The true liberal is one who follows frankly and fear4 
lessly his own special line of thought, heeds the de- 
mands of modern scientific inquiry, and seeks to wit 
the confidence of the world by the fulness of his re 
sources, by his moral earnestness, and by his undying} 
faith in eternal truth.” 

The founders of New England were pioneer lib- 
erals, although they would have been the last to admit} 
it. They came to America in search of religious free ! 
dom, and although at first they refused to grant td | 
others the freedom which they demanded for them4} 
selves, they soon learned that it was only by extending S| 
liberty to all that their own liberties could be made 
secure. The earliest Congregational churches weré 
organized upon a covenant basis. Membership wag 
not conditioned upon the acceptance of a creed. 
it was in this atmosphere of religious freedom tha 
American Unitarianism had its birth. It was notl 
until after the Unitarian defection in 1819 that the} 
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Congregational churches, in their attempt to prevent 
a repetition of this catastrophe, adopted creeds and 
sought to impose them upon their members. As Dr. 


Hale once said, they abandoned the fundamental 
principle of Congregationalism, the right of private 
judgment in all matters of faith and practice, and bor- 
rowed a leaf from the Presbyterian book of discipline. 


Since then, in spite of obloquy and abuse, we have 
sought to keep alive this principle. Acting upon it we 


_have often been compelled to promulgate conclusions 


at variance with the tenets of the traditional ortho- 
doxy. After the way that is called heresy, we have 
worshiped the God of our fathers. And yet, through 
it all, we have had this consolation. Every year we 


have seen an increasing number of men and women 


| 


; 


Congregationalism. 


from all denominations who have chosen the way of 
freedom and fellowship in religion and found it a high- 
way to their God. Over the door of every liberal 
church in the land might be inscribed the words, 


“This is the way; walk ye in it.” 


American democracy is the child of New England 
It is said that, when the colonial 


delegates met together for the purpose of determining 
the form of government, Samuel Adams of Massa- 


churches, why not of states?” 


chusetts rose and said, ‘‘We have a fellowship of 
A fellowship of states 


it has been to thisday. Although it was frowned upon 


by the crowned heads of the old world and viewed 
with distrust by many of the uncrowned heads in the 


new, our democratic form of government has com- 


mended itself to forward-looking people the world 


over! Thrones tottered and crowns fell as one na- 


tion after another abandoned its monarchical forms of 


government or, as in the case of Great Britain, retained 
it as a symbol, and adopted a government of, for, and 
by the people. As a result we began to see visions 
and dream dreams of a time when crowned heads 
would be no more and democracy would every- 
where prevail. 

During this same period a similar movement 
was taking place in religion. Liberalism in religion 
and democracy in government had gone hand in hand. 
Liberal churches were excluded from ecclesiastical 
councils, and liberal preachers were shut out from 
ministerial associations and often openly denounced 
from orthodox pulpits, and yet the liberal leaven 
gradually permeated all denominations and sects. 
Each had its liberal wing, men and women who had re- 
pudiated the old dogmas and creeds and yet, for senti- 
mental or other reasons, clung to their traditional 
fellowships. We were convinced that such a condi- 
tion of unstable equilibrium could not endure; that 
no denomination could exist half slave and half free, 
and that soon these churches would be compelled to 
abandon their dogmatic basis and adopt that of 
freedom and fellowship in religion. Then the demo- 
eratic ideal would be realized, a church without a 
bishop and a state without a king. 

The last few years have been years of disillu- 
sionment. First came the great war, and with it the 
collapse of our house of dreams. For a time it seemed 
as though these dreams were about to be realized. 
Old-world diplomacy had broken down. The world 
was being made safe for democracy. The old religion 
had proved ineffective. Nineteen centuries of Chris- 
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tian preaching had not prevented the great war, and all 
of the forces of Christendom were unable to bring it 
to an end. What could be more natural than to ex- 
pect that, when the war had dragged itself on to an 
inglorious end, men would repudiate both the old 
theology and the old diplomacy and accept the demo- 
cratic ideal of a free church in a free state? They 
would learn from harsh experience that the only re- 
ligion for a democratic people is a democratic religion, 
and that the only democratic religion is one that re- 
spects personal liberty, recognizes no authority but 
truth, and leaves it to every man’s reason and con- 
science to determine for him what is right. 

And what have been the results? Throughout the 
world we have witnessed a decline of faith in democ- 
racy and in democratic forms of government. As 
Professor Brotherston has said, ‘‘Liberalism has fallen 
from the height of Wilsonian idealism, through a 
shallow of economic complacency, into a confused 
debacle.” A war to end war left the world more 
divided, more threatened by international conflict, 
than it had been for years. A war to make the world 
safe for democracy left democracy everywhere on the 
defensive. In Communist Russia, in Fascist Italy, 
in Nazi Germany, in Great Britain with its coalition 
government, and even in the United States with its 
forceful President and its docile Congress, the function 
of the state has been magnified and that of the in- 
dividual citizen reduced to a minimum. Fortunately 
for us the dictatorial power exercised by our chief 
executive was not achieved by a coup d’etat nor is it 
maintained by force. It was conferred by Congress, 
acting on behalf of the American people, and what 
the people have given they can also take away. 

Has religious liberalism shared in this decline? 
Few of us would venture to assert that it occupies 
as advantageous a position, either in numbers or in 
influence, as at the beginning of the century. Instead 
of repudiating the old and discredited forms of faith, 
multitudes of men and women have assumed that 
it was the abandonment of that faith which was re- 
sponsible for the world catastrophe. As a result 
Fundamentalism has been given a new lease of life. 
Religious liberalism has fallen on evil days and its 
critics are in full cry. The question is no longer, will 
it inherit the earth, but can it retain its foothold upon 
the earth? Not, will it be the religion of the future, 
but can it survive? 

According to one of the most outspoken of its 
critics, liberalism is doomed because its inadequate 
view of human nature has made it socially ineffective. 
It makes light of sin, exaggerates the power of reason 
as a guide to group conduct, and fails to appreciate 
the power and the persistence of natural impulses. 
Consequently it stands baffled and confused in the 
midst of existing evils. Its optimistic dreams “can- 
not be realized because human nature will condition 
any form of social organization, taint it with its in- 
herent egoism, and condemn it to defeat.’ And so 
this writer falls back upon the grace of God as able 
to achieve for us what we are unable to accomplish for 
ourselves. Unfortunately, the liberal whom he por- 
trays has no counterpart on sea or land. He simply 
does not exist. We are told that the liberal believes 
that the redemption of society can be brought about 
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by moral suasion, and seeks to persuade men of power 
to surrender their power voluntarily in the interest 
of social justice. He assumes that both the ideals and 
the needs of the individual can be fully realized in an 
ideal society, without seeing that such a society is 
inconceivable. Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, in 
The Christian Century, has challenged the writer to 
name a single liberal who holds these theories, which 
he characterizes as ‘‘childish absurdities.” 

The chief difficulty with all such critics is that 
they have the impatience of the social reformer. They 
can say, with Theodore Parker, “‘God is in no hurry, 
but I am.” For example, when Professor Reinhold 
Niebuhr asserts that “‘social injustice, arising out of 
class privilege, cannot be abolished by moral suasion,”’ 
and that ‘‘the whole history of humanity is proof of 
the futility of this hope,” he forgets that the whole his- 
tory of humanity has not yet been written. Civiliza- 
tion is as yet in its infancy. It has been stated that if 
we represent the life history of the universe by twenty- 
four hours, that of our earth would be about ten seconds 
and that of human life upon this planet about one- 
half of a second. In that brief half-second civilization 
has not stood still. Progress may have been slow, but 
it has been sure. Political chicanery, industrial ex- 
ploitation and social injustice are not new. What is 
new is the recognition of their anti-social character 
and the determination to eradicate them from our 
political and social and industrial life. Dr. L. P. 
Jacks, in his ‘‘Elemental Religion,’ warns against 
those preachers who deplore “the moral chaos of the 
world.”’ As he says, “it simply isn’t true. The moral 
level is higher than ever before. It is only because the 
world is not a moral chaos that means exist for re- 
forming it.” 


Function of Liberalism 


Under such conditions we need have no appre- 
hension concerning the future of religious liberalism. 
Its function is still to provide a golden mean be- 
tween religious Fundamentalism and the new pagan- 
ism, between an unintelligent faith and an irreligious 
culture. It commends itself to thoughtful men and 
women, not as a body of doctrine, but as a method of 
apprehending religious truth, the method of free and 
unfettered observation and reflection. The tradi- 
tional theology has been undermined by the researches 
of scholarly men whose only desire has been to know 
the truth. The new psychology has provided a new 
technique of religious worship. It has demonstrated 
that more things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of, and that, in that great reservoir of 
forgotten experiences which we call the subconscious 
mind, the human soul is in immediate contact with the 
reality that undergirds the universe. The new ethics 
has outlined a science of human behavior which not 
only gives one a knowledge of what is right, but also 
an understanding of the methods by which that right 
may be made supreme in human affairs. These results 
of modern science constitute the warp and woof of re- 
ligious liberalism. Secular writers tell us that we 
must have a new morality, one that will not content 
itself with safeguarding personal liberty and the right 
of self-expression, but will discipline men in the 
promotion of social service and the exercise of self- 


control. If this new morality is'to be socially effective, i 
it must have behind it the dynamic of a rational re-f 
ligious faith. Moral codes are not self-operating. |} 
Ethical standards do not enforce themselves. With- 
out the consciousness that human life is grounded inj 
the moral order and that any violation of that order} 
means moral dissolution and spiritual death, all such}\j 
standards and codes will become inoperative. Re-} 
ligion alone can provide this moral dynamic. it 
may differ and creeds may conflict; but underneath} 
them all there must be the conviction that we are} 
spiritually akin to the power which holds the heavens} 
in their place and prevents the very stars from going}} 
wrong. | | 


The Challenge | 


}) 


It is the glory of our liberal churches that they | 
have never lost sight of this need. They have re-| | 
pudiated all creeds as restrictive of human freedom, |} 
and availed themselves only of such forms as answer to} 
a genuine religious experience. They have stood fear-} 
lessly for absolute honesty and integrity in religion, |} 
as in life—no religious utterance which does not give! 
expression to a genuine religious conviction, no re-}} 
ligious form which does not have its origin in a real) 
religious experience, no religious act which cannot} 
validate itself as the outward expression of an inward | 
principle. In an age when ancient landmarks are} 
passing away, when intellectual concepts are con- |i} 
stantly changing, and when doubt spreads by a sort |If 
of contagion, it has been our privilege to provide men |] 
with a rational faith. At a time when the evil of the If 
world seems to be all-powerful, and men despair of | 
what is true and honorable and of good report, it has |} 
been our mission to furnish men with a reasonable | 
hope. In a world in which there is an increasing de- jf} 
mand for more intelligent and more effective methods 
of solving social problems, it is still within our power 
to enlist men in self-forgetful service of their fellow- 
men. This has been our peculiar contribution to the! 
religious life of America. Though few in numbers | 
and widely scattered, we have exerted an influence | 
wholly out of proportion to our numbers. Truth can- |}# 
not be determined by majorities, nor the right by | 
popular vote. 
And now, lest what I have said thus far induce a} 
dangerous complacency, let me suggest certain de- 
mands which must be met if we are to meet the chal- | 
lenge of this new day. First, there must be a revival 
of institutional loyalty. This is the one great need of 
our liberal churches. In church attendance and church |}} 
support we fall lamentably behind the traditional }}) 
churches. We assume that we are serving the Lord |} 
when we contribute to the church our spare moments, 
our loose change and our cast-off clothing. This has ||} 
been appropriately called “‘fag-end religion.” Such an |} 
attitude not only weakens the church but it has its |I} 
inevitable effect upon those who might otherwise be ||} 
attracted tous. They are repelled more often by our |} 
institutional disloyalties than by our theological || 
heresies. Imagine St. Paul worshiping in a heathen 
temple because it was near, or sending his children to a |} 
pagan school because the people were congenial. ) 
And yet we find religious liberals trying to demonstrate |} 
their liberality by attending churches of other faiths |} 
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and sending their children to church schools in which 
they are taught what they must unlearn in later 
years. A church will be strong only as it commands 
the sympathy and support of strong men and women. 
Its sanction cannot make commonplace virtues other 
than commonplace. If we would convince men that it 
secupies the first place in our hearts, we must give it 
the first place in our lives. We must serve it as we 
serve no other institution, we must work for it as we 
work for no other interest, we must sacrifice for it as we 
sacrifice for no other cause. Only then can it assume 
its rightful place and discharge its rightful function. 
be. In the second place there must be a rebirth of 
missionary enthusiasm. As we look back through the 
zenturies, we see the missionaries of old bravely facing 
Jangers from wild beasts and wilder men that they 
might carry the gospel message to the people of all 
ands and every race. We see their descendants un- 
willing to make any appreciable sacrifice in order 
shat our liberal faith may be proclaimed in every vil- 
age and hamlet in the land. We see the settlers of 
New England enduring perils by land and perils by sea 
shat they might worship God in an atmosphere of 
‘reedom. We see their descendants unwilling to cross 
she: city in order that that atmosphere may be pre- 
served. We see the early liberals going out, with an 
almost Pentecostal spirit, that they might claim the 
world for the new faith. We see their descendants in- 
different to the claims of any faith. Unless religious 
iberals take their religion seriously and are willing to 
make some appreciable sacrifice for it, we cannot ex- 
pect that it will be taken seriously by those who have 
thought themselves out of the older forms of faith and 
are questing for a new. 

In the third place we must remember the words 
of Isaiah, that “‘the liberal deviseth liberal things, and 
by liberal things shall he stand.”’ This means that the 
true liberal is liberal in all things and not alone in re- 
igion. He has no right to be a political or social re- 
actionary. How can we insist upon using our reason 
and conscience in religion, and then learn our political 
theories by rote and govern our economic practice by 
tradition? How can we maintain that in religion be- 
havior counts for more than belief, and then insist 
apon the necessity of subscribing to certain political 
Jogmas and economic creeds? How can we affirm that 
sharacter is the supreme test in religion, and then 
make conformity the rule in all other fields? Until 
‘ecently this inconsistency at the heart of liberalism 
as passed unnoticed. Today it is being recognized 
und challenged. The future of religious liberalism will 
Jepend more upon its social effectiveness than upon 
ts theological soundness. The same intelligence, the 
same moral earnestness, the same passion for service, 
which have made us pioneers in religion should make 
is pioneers in the field of economic rehabilitation 
und social reform. 

Today there is an increasing demand that re- 
igion be articulated in terms of life rather than of 
shought, of character rather than of creed. Present- 
lay theology must be an interpretation of a present- 
lay religious experience and minister to present-day 
veeds. It cannot be a mere echo of the past. We 
ake a justifiable pride in the number of illustrious 
Jnitarians who have been admitted to the Hall of 


Fame, but we forget that these are all dead Unitarians. 
A religious movement will be judged, not by the 
leaders of thought and action it has produced in the 
past, but by the men and women it is producing 
today. 

Just now there is a tendency on the part of cer- 
tain of our evangelical friends quietly to usurp the 
place and assume the function of our free churches. 
They ask, inasmuch as all of the churches are becoming 
more liberal, why an avowedly liberal church? Hay- 
ing laid our eggs in every orthodox nest, why not fly 
away and be at rest? J am reminded of the familiar 
lines: 

If you dare to sail on a new thought track, 
For a while men will scourge and score you; 

Then coming abreast with a skilful tack, 

They will clasp your hand and slap your back, 
And vow they were there before you. 


Are we ready to accept this verdict? Shall we 
renounce the leadership won for us by the toil and 
heroism and self-sacrifice of our fathers, and sur- 
render the liberal banner into the hands of those who 
are already pressing hard upon our rear, ready to 
grasp it if our hands let it fall, or shall we maintain 
that leadership and carry the banner on and up to new 
heights yet to be won? Never before has there been 
greater need for the pioneer spirit, the spirit that 
scorns comfort and ease, that cannot be led astray by 
the glamour of numbers, and is ready to dare all and do 
all for the faith that is ours. We stand at the parting 
of the ways. The present crisis will either strengthen 
the hands of the traditional orthodoxy and intensify 
its hold upon the religious life of America, or it will 
consolidate the liberal forces of America and hasten 
the tendency toward the creation of a united liberal 
church. It is within our power to determine which it 
shall be. If we establish sympathetic relations with 
religious liberals everywhere, we can lead in a move- 
ment which will mean more for the religious life of 
America than anything that has happened since the 
landing of the Pilgrims. If we continue to hold our- 
selves aloof, hugging ourselves in our self-complacency, 
priding ourselves upon our glorious past and utterly 
oblivious to the needs of the present, the main stream 
of American Christianity will flow by untroubled and 
undisturbed. 

I am sufficiently familiar with the men and 
women who make up the constituency of our far-flung 
fellowship of churches to know what the decision will 
be. Bound by no theological conventions, fettered by 
no religious traditions, pledged only to follow the truth 
in whatsoever direction it may lead and at whatsoever 
cost, we shall continue the task of interpreting that 
truth in the language of today and translating our 
highest ideals into conformity with present-day needs. 
Then we shall go forward, not only confident that re- 
ligious liberalism has a future, but assured that that 
future will be even more glorious than its past. Fora 
God marshaled us, and gave us our goal. Led by his 
spirit, we shall 

Fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
*Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the city of God. 
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THE IDEAL OF COMPREHENSIVENESS 


HE Unitarian Church, like all other churches that 
dp properly define their function, exists primarily 
for the worship of God, and for the maintenance 
of that view of life and that particular ethic which is 
dependent upon it. It differs from most other 
churches in that it is free to shape its teaching in its 
own way, at any time; consequently creeds are not used 
in its worship. It has, however, a sense of the value 
of what has been won in the past, and in liturgy and 
hymn book these eternal values are amply represented. 
Thus the liturgy and the hymn book act as a fly-wheel 
does in relation to a machine, preventing irresponsible 
rushes into modernity, or equally irresponsible slack- 
ening. 

The Church is usually described as being liberal. 
This it is, as contrasted with the majority of churches 
which are ultra-conservative, but taken in itself ab- 
solutely, it is neither liberal nor conservative, but an 
attempt at a higher synthesis of the two, and our con- 
stant harping upon the word “‘liberal”’ is, to my think- 
ing, deplorable. 

The Church is in origin Protestant, but is in 
reality neither particularly Protestant nor particularly 
Catholic. It is friendly to both and desirous of com- 
bining any values to be found in either position, its 
motto here being ‘‘Prove all things and hold fast to 
that which is good.”’ It should aim at a wealth of life- 
giving doctrine, not at mere irresponsible repudiation, 
—“freedom for what,’ rather than “freedom from 
what,’’ as Nietzsche would say. One of its functions 
should be to restore forgotten values, “‘to dig out the 
wells that the Philistines have filled.” 

Such being the function of the Church and such 
its ideals, it is obvious that it cannot stand aloof from 
the problems of social order, civilization and culture. 
The good life can only be lived in well-ordered society; 
the Church is concerned with the “‘good life’; hence it 
is inevitably concerned with politics, but less with ways 
and means than with general principles. 

At the present time, when anarchy prevails 
throughout nearly the whole world, so far as moral 


political, and social ideas are concerned; and wha 
man’s belief in himself is everywhere threatened; whe| 
all the values of civilization, particularly those of frei 
dom and of culture, are endangered as they have nevif 
been during the past thousand years; and when mé¢ y 
have no philosophy of life, being ‘“‘as sheep withoa} | 
a shepherd,’’—the central ‘function of worship, wi li 
which goes that of providing for man a way of lift i 
is fundamentally important. ii 


Lawrence Clare. | : 
Mm 


* * | AY 


WORSHIP AND THE SUMMER SOLSTICE. 


AUL ELMER MORE in one of his Shelbur ii i 
Essays recalls a Sunday morning when, walkir} | ; 
among the Alps, he happened to stray into th {i he 

little English church at Interlaken. “The room w4 
pretty well filled with a chance audience, most of whos 
no doubt were, like myseif, refugees from civilizatiq 
for the sake of pleasure or rest or health... . |) 
wonder how many of my fellow listeners still rememb ‘ ' 
that quiet Sabbath morn, and the sunlight streamin it j 
over all, as white and pure as if poured down from t ‘| 
snowy peak of the Jungfrau; and how many of them 
still at times see that plain little church and the simpl 
man standing at the pulpit, and hear the tones of hi 
vibrating voice. Opening the Bible he paused a m¢ 
ment, and then read, in accents that faltered a little a 

if with emotion, the words, “Eloi, Eloi, lama sabach 
than?” and then paused again without adding t i 


l), 


| 
translation.” Years afterwards, Mr. More could ref 
count not only the impression that the earnest youn | | 
Scots minister made upon the “chance” audience l 
but also the text he used and the “‘singular discourse i) 
he drew from it. 

And thus, no doubt, could many a worshiper rei 
call a moving and memorable religious experienci} 
that came when, as a refugee from civilization anc 
almost in a mood of irresponsibility, he once strayed|} 
into some chapel far from his customary house of 
worship. 

Perhaps it was the very remoteness from habitual 
surroundings or the separation from the familiai) 
friends and church and minister that made the exf 
perience one to be remembered as an end in itself, ¢ 
joy forever. 

And yet, such experiences do not come by chance} 
An established habit of worship is a prerequisite td 
the unexpected revelation. Indeed, it is only the ma i 
whose practice of religion makes it inevitable that he 
worship also during the summer solstice who ma i 
legitimately expect or experience the vacation epiph I 
any. After all, a man’s religious nature or need ig 
not conditioned by the distance of the planet from the i 
sun. “There is surely a piece of divinity in us; some 
thing that was before the elements and owes " 
homage unto the Sun.” 


James Luther Adams. 


* * 


DISABLED WITHOUT ACTION | 

RULY reflective thinking is the most painfull] 
process we know. So irritating is it, that many} 
people escape the pain by shoddy cerebrations} 

that pass as carefully considered thought. Too many | 
receive acclaim for decisions long postponed, since} 
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she interval is popularly supposed to be filled with 
udicial weighing of all the factors in the situation. 

Should the intelligent man occupied with his daily 
‘ound of duties incident to gaining his livelihood, or 
us interests in his avocations, be expected to have 
sonvictions on national or world affairs or the great 
social issues of the day? Should he have convictions 
shat he is willing to talk about on world peace, na- 
ional armaments, government in business, child 
abor, systems of education, government in business, 
conomic planning, the religious life, or other areas of 
quman endeavor? 
___ Such convictions are not attained, or based on 
ogical foundations, by fuzzy mental manipulations. 
The only way to do reflective thinking is to engage in 
the process of reflective thinking. No formula will 
suffice. For the average man, disability in this field 
‘ests on the failure to have ever started, or at least 
0 have progressed very far. Nonaction conditions 
shis incompetency. Persons without convictions are 
Jersons without thinking capacities that are usefully 
2mployed. 

W. Linwood Chase. 


* * 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY 

( \NE hundred and forty years ago, in June, 1794, 

Joseph Priestley came to America, and two years 

later, in June, 1796, the First Unitarian Church 
was organized under his inspiration and guidance. 
Jn the twelfth of June of this year a company of Uni- 
farians gathered about the site of a building of the 
Jniversity of Pennsylvania where the First Unitarian 
Shurch held its first meeting and where a commemora- 
ive tablet records the historic fact. 

When Priestley arrived in New York and again 
when he came to Philadelphia he was received and 
varmly welcomed by representatives of the principal 
earned societies of the two cities. He was well known 
n America and he is still well known among the scien- 
ists, especially the chemists. But Priestley was by 
vocation and sustained preference and conviction a 
Shristian minister. Chemistry was his avocation. 

In one hundred and forty years this religious 
hought has changed, hence it might be expected that 
riestley, the scientist, would be of more interest today 
han Priestley, the theologian and preacher. Yet the 
everse may be nearer the truth, although it must be 
aid that above the scientist and the theologian is the 
nan of courage, honesty and unconquerable faith. 
Je sought the truth, and when he found it he uttered 
t without evasion or compromise. He was the great 
roponent of free Christianity, without creed, dogma, 
r any external authority other than the life and 
eachings of Christ. He placed supreme emphasis on 
haracter. He was the valiant witness to civil and 
eligious liberty, and he had unfaltering trust in God 
nd was confident of the progress of mankind. These 
entral principles and convictions were important to 
im, and they are no less important to us. 

When everything seemed to have been lost in 
gland, and when the Birmingham mob had de- 
troyed Priestley’s house, his laboratory and library, 
rhen his great career of usefulness was, as he thought, 
ver, Mrs. Priestley said: “We go to America.” They 
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came to America and here until his death he was 
active as author, scientist, preacher and founder of 
Unitarian churches. There is, then, a debt, seldom 
acknowledged, to Mrs. Priestley. She gave the right 
answer to loss and defeat. That was wise and valiant. 

Unitarians, who have reason to be very grateful 
for many saints and leaders, might well ponder the 
life and work of “the most heretic,” as Benjamin 
Franklin called his friend Priestley, and at a time 
when much which we have affirmed and cherished 
is In jeopardy, when there are losses and defeats, 
Unitarians would surely gain much by exemplifying 
the spirit of Mrs. Priestley when she said, ““We go to 
America.” It is time to go forward in faith. 

Frederick R. Griffin. 


* * 


SEE SHELLEY’S POEMS 


ITHOUT a single Latin quotation, learned 
allusion, scholarly circumlocution or pedantic 
ornament, an editorial in The New York 

Times (June 15, 1934) deals forthrightly with ‘‘One 
Function of the Navy.” This nation of land-lubbers, 
The Times feels, is not properly appreciative of the vi- 
tal importance of the United States Fleet, and one can 
be gratified that the much-publicized and warmly 
welcomed visit of our fighting ships to New York has 
done something to overcome this defect in the in- 
habitants of Little Rock, Louisville, and Denver. 
Our mountain-sheltered, acre-surrounded citizenry is 
suffering an illusion about American self-contain- 
ment. Rubber, manganese, tungsten, platinum and 
chromite, not to mention coconuts, are things we must 
have from foreign lands in order to keep the wheels 
of our economic life running: ‘“‘The navy serves many 
purposes,” but foremost and indispensable among 
them is the fact that “a day may come when it must 
serve as insurance that the things so vital to the nation 
shall continue to cross the oceans and enter its ports.” 

Was ever a proposition more completely de- 
molished by the evidence cited in its support? Cer- 
tainly enough, neither the United States nor any other 
nation is self-contained or self-sustained. We live ina 
planetary system of relationships. But our life in 
that system is extremely hazardous so long as fleets 
of battleships threaten to break it up into a congeries 
of warring parts. The world-wide basis of supply must 
be safeguarded, or we run the risk of becoming desti- 
tute and relapsing into a lower and cruder technology. 
Navies, armament races, war preparations and na- 
tional hostilities are precisely the anomalies which 
should give us anxiety. They represent folkways in- 
herited from an outmoded past which makes it im- 
possible for us to fully utilize, enjoy and feel secure in 
ultra-modern technology. 

We do not suggest that the problem is simply 
that of scrapping the United States Navy. We mean 
only to say that this proud, cruel and majestic display 
of bristling guns is a melancholy omen of calamity. 
This celebration of national “‘security’’ (the term it- 
self is anomalous in the present world-system) may 
serve some future sonneteer as a subject for another 
and more ironic “Ozymandias” (see Shelley’s poetical 
works). 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE THIRD REICH 

The Long Roll on the Rhine. By 
Colonel E. Alexander Powell. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 231 pp. $2.50. 

It is a great relief to find an American 
writer who is not color blind, who refuses 
to follow the prevailing fashion and always 
see red when he looks at brown. Colonel 
Powell is one of a relatively small group of 
English-speaking observers who have kept 
a balanced judgment when looking at the 
new Germany. For that balance he will 
be criticized. It will make no difference 
that he condemns as ‘“‘stupid and short- 
sighted and sometimes cruel” many of the 
methods and policies of the Nazis. It will 
make no difference that he has nothing 
but criticism for the treatment of the 
Jews and for the excesses of which some of 
the “brown shirts’ have been guilty. 
Because he believes with the great Burke 
that you cannot draw an indictment 
against a whole people and that the faults 
of the Hitler regime should not forbid us to 
give sympathetic consideration to Ger- 
many’s real grievances or her real achieve- 
ments, he will be accused, as he has been 
accused by our Germanophobes, of being a 
Nazi and an anti-Semite. This reviewer 
knows whereof he speaks. 

Colonel Powell has performed admirably 
the task which he outlined for himself in 
the beginning, namely, to give to the 
American public “. . neither as a 
champion nor as an adversary, but as a 
disinterested observer, an impartial pic- 
ture of the National Socialist revolution.” 
He writes not as a theoretical student of 
international situations, but as a keen-eyed 
practical observer. 

Hitler came to power, according to 
Colonel Powell, primarily because of the 
blunders of the allied statesmen and the 
danger of Communism within Germany 
itself. He is firmly entrenched and is 
backed by the almost idolatrous devotion 
of the masses of the German people. 

Perhaps the most interesting parts of the 
book to the ordinary reader will be the 
close-ups which Colonel Powell gives us of 
the leaders of the new regime. His story 
of his interview with Hitler is a master- 
piece. The frankness with which the 
leader answered the very specific questions 
put to him contrasts favorably with the 
evasion practiced by many lesser states- 
men. The concluding sentence of the in- 
terview, “As long as Iam Chancellor of the 
German Reich, as long as I am the leader 
of the National Socialist Party, Germany 
will never resort to arms save to resist 
invasion,’”’ Colonel Powell believes to be a 
genuine and honest expression of the point 
of view of the man who controls the des- 
tiny of forty-five millions of Germans. 

In dealing with the powerful subordi- 


nates, Goring, Goebbels, Hess and Roehm, 
Colonel Powell is equally enlightening and 
impartial. It is significant that he indi- 
cates his belief that neither Goring nor 
Goebbels but Hess, who has the reputa- 
tion of “‘being an able, moderate, humane 
and honest man,”’ is likely to be Hitler’s 
successor. His interview with the aged 
von Hindenburg, whom he calls Ger- 
many’s living immortal, while not so im- 
portant in an understanding of the Third 
Reich, is a magnificent piece of writing. 
Colonel Powell concludes this chapter 
with the following significant paragraph: 

“Tt has been my good fortune to have 
known most of the rulers of my time. The 
one with the noblest character of them all, 
I think—and the one whom Americans 
wanted to hang!—is Field-Marshal-Gen- 
eral Paul von Hindenburg, President of the 
German Reich.” 

Regarding the Jews, this book gives no 
new information to those who are familiar 
with the facts of the situation in Germany. 
There is no attempt to palliate or extenu- 
ate the maltreatment or murders of Jews. 
On the other hand, there is a definite at- 
tempt to ascertain the facts of the situa- 
tion, facts far less sinister than such re- 
ports as those incorporated in the “Brown 
Book of the Hitler Terror’ would signify. 
Colonel Powell does not believe, for ex- 
ample, that there were nearly as many 
Jews killed by the Nazis as lost their lives 
in Poland during the anti-Semitic out- 
breaks of 1919, and maintains that the 
number of Communists killed by the Nazis 
was insignificant compared with the num- 
ber of bourgeoisie killed by the Com- 
munists in Russia. The comparison with 
the Austrian situation is particularly il- 
luminating. Colonel Powell says that 
Dollfuss caused more bloodshed in twenty- 
four hours in Austria than occurred in a 
whole year of the Nazi revolution in Ger- 
many. 

One of the most important things that 
has occurred in recent months has been the 
non-aggression pact between Germany 
and Poland. This does not mean, accord- 
ing to Colonel Powell, that there is not 
danger still in the Polish Corridor, but 
that war is no longer inevitable. If Po- 
land would restore Danzig, part of Upper 
Silesia and a land bridge over the Corridor, 
he believes that there would be permanent 
peace between the two nations. 

He admits that Germany is rearming, 
but not to the extent that would make her 
ready for an offensive war. He is con- 
vinced that Germany’s “‘brown shirts” do 
not want war, that what they want is a 
“period of peace” in which to put Ger- 
many’s house in order. 

Every student of current affairs should 
carefully read the chapter entitled ‘“‘Whith- 


er Austria.” It is significant from mam) 
points of view, but perhaps most of all 4} 
an expose of the way in which the Frencillj|} 
British, Italian, and American press mag 
a hero out of the Little Chancellor Dollfusy 
Ultimately, Colonel Powell contends, t 

anschluss must become a reality. 

Colonel Powell believes that the decisiqy}| 
as to whether or not there will be a war ij 
Europe lies with France. If France give 
up her idea that she must keep German] 
crippled and helpless and that she and shi} 
alone must dominate the continent, the) 
there will be no continental war. If s 
persists in denying Germany equality anil} 
adequate defense, then there are only da 
days ahead for her andfor Europe. 
France takes the first step, Colonel Powel 
believes that Hitler has enough vision a | 
statesmanship and that the German peopi 
have enough basic good sense and desi} 
for peace to “respond to such a gestuz 
with eagerness and sincerity.” 

One may make detailed criticisms ¢ 
“The Long Roll on the Rhine.” I for or 
do not like the title, nor do I agree wit 
the wholesale condemnation of politicia i 
There are aspects of the situation, pal 
ticularly the economic and religious aspee i 
which I feel should be more adequatey 
treated. But, regardless of these criticism 
Colonel Powell has rendered a very rej 
service to the English-speaking world 
We need to realize that there are two sid ! 
‘to the German question, and this is 
definite contribution to that realizatioy 
Balanced judgment seems to be as lacki ! 
today in respect to Germany as it was | 
1917, and particularly is it lacking amo i 
many so-called liberals and pacifists. | 
is significant that this contribution 4 
balanced judgment should come from 2 
experienced war correspondent. 


Robert C. Dexter. | 


* * 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


The World Adrift. By Raymond Lesl| 
Buell. New York: Foreign Policy Associal 
tion. Boston: World Peace Foundatio ly 
38 pp. 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in clot) 

The Foreign Policy Association and tif 
World Peace Foundation in the series | 
which this is the first will render a ve 
real service to busy men and women. It) 
their aim to publish in brief form a series | 
World Affairs Pamphlets covering tif 
major international situations. 

In the thirty-eight pages of “The Wor 
Adrift,’’ Raymond Leslie Buell has given jf 
broad outline the major internation 
problems before the world today, and theif 
background in the last fifteen years. Hél 
has begun with a discussion of the que 
for peace and security in the years follo / 
ing the war. A potent influence on thal 
quest is considered in the next section dea 
ing with the development of various typ 
of revolutionary political systems, that 
Russia and Italy being particularly coi 
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of the recent Hitler revolution in Germany. 
Dominating all political influences in the 
‘last four or five years has been the world- 
‘wide economic depression, and that natu- 
‘rally comes next in line. The final section 
‘of the book deals with the fundamental 
conflict which is before the world today, 
“and which must be solved if we are to have 
‘either peace or prosperity, and that is, in 
the words of Mr. Buell, “the struggle be- 
tween self-sufficiency and world-planning.” 

Rarely has a competent authority on in- 
‘ternational affairs gathered in such brief 
“compass so much valuable and suggestive 
material. This pamphlet should be on the 
desk of every man or woman who tries to 
be intelligent regarding political and eco- 
“nomic affairs, whether national or inter- 
‘national. It provides a comprehensive out- 
‘line which can be filled in as desired, and 
‘almost certainly the ensuing pamphlets in 
‘the series will do the filling in. 

These pamphlets are to be published 
monthly, and subscriptions can be placed 
‘with either of the publishing organiza- 
tions for the entire series for $2 in paper 
‘and $4 in cloth. The organizations back 
of this venture deserve hearty commenda- 
tion not only for the venture itself but for 
pioneering in the field of cooperative effort 
for world understanding. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


* * 


FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 


The Christian Message for the World 
Today. New York: Round Table Press, 
Inc. 203 pp. $1.50. 

The book under review is one of the 
many repercussions created by the Lay- 
men’s Report on missions. It commands 
attention by reason of the distinguished 
group of orthodox clergymen who make the 
statements, headed by E. Stanley Jones. 

For religious liberals the chief value of 
the book lies in the fact that such a well- 
known and distinguished group of twen- 
tieth-century religious leaders are still at- 
tempting to justify a theology which to 
many of us seems as out of date as the tools 
of the men of the old stone age. 

There is no questioning the sincerity of 
the writers of this report. They believe in 
the uniqueness of the Christian gospel, in 
the sonship of the Christ and in the fact of 
his resurrection. Without the acceptance 
of the divine atonement of the savior, life 
to them is utterly meaningless. Conse- 
quently, they one and all unite in a definite 
plea for Christian missions. 

There are, however, indications that the 
twentieth century has had its impact on 
their thinking; they recognize the very real 
values inherent in many of the non-Chris- 
tian religions, and they recognize implicitly 
and explicitly the necessity for a social im- 
plication of the gospel which they cham- 
pion. But this social implication appar- 
ently is a side issue. Without the accept- 
ance of the Pauline interpretation of re- 
ligion, the social virtues and the ethical 
verities of other religions and Christianity 
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as well are of no value. Perhaps the most 
interesting chapters in the book to a lib- 
eral are those dealing with the religions of 
Communism and nationalism and the con- 
flict which exists between these religions 
and the Christian ethic. With the con- 
clusions in these chapters the liberal can 
have no quarrel, but the rest of the book 
seems, to this reviewer at least, to be 
hopelessly befogged in a mystical Chris- 
tology, which for most liberal religionists 
is utterly meaningless. 

The book, however, is significant of a 
strong trend in present-day religious and 
philosophical thought. Many modernist 
thinkers are overwhelmed by the disasters 
which have overtaken our civilization, 
and they seek refuge in returning to the 
faith of their childhood. This attitude of 
mind presents a clear challenge to religious 
liberalism to develop a forward-looking 
adult conception of religion which shall be 
independent of the philosophical concepts 
which grew up in the childhood of the race. 

Robert C. Dexter. 
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CULTURE PERMEATES MISSIONS 


Christian Missions and a New World 
Culture. By Archibald G. Baker. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark and Company. 322 pp. 
$2.00. 

Professor Baker is an informed and en- 
lightened spirit, throwing upon the sub- 
ject of Christian missions a broad under- 
standing, a high ethic and a knowledge of 
history, sociology, anthropology and psy- 
chology. His volume is a worthy successor 
to the famous Laymen’s Report, and will 
undoubtedly assume an outstanding place 
in its field, provoking hearty approval and 
vigorous dissent. 

He sees the missionary enterprise as a 
part of the cross-fertilization of culture 
which is inevitably taking place as a conse- 
quence of the modern system of planetary 
relationships. His purpose is to point out 
what happens when two foreign cultures 
begin to interact upon each other, and 
thus to give the missionary a historical 
perspective upon, and a _ psychological- 
sociological-anthropological understanding 
of, his endeavor. 

In the light of Professor Baker’s analysis, 
the missionary enterprise should be under- 
stood and undertaken as a cooperative, 
experimental quest for truth and for the 
good of mankind. It should have for its 
ultimate aim the achievement of an in- 
tegral world culture composed of the best 
which all parties have to offer: ““We are all 
members one of another, whether that kin- 
ship be thought of as sons of the same 
Father God, or as children of the same 
Mother Earth. . . . A growing conscious- 
ness of the solidarity of the race makes it 
evident that only as others prosper can we 
and those who are near us attain to higher 
levels of achievement. . . . We are sus- 
tained by the faith that we are part of a 
larger whole, for whose outcome we share 
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a noble responsibility, which if faithfully 
discharged will bequeath to coming gen- 
erations a worthier and happier world. 
In this faith life finds its fullest meaning 
and the missionary enterprise its abiding 
motivation.” 

The author is well aware that this has 
not always been the drive behind missions, 
and that such a conception of the mis- 
sionary enterprise is likely to result in a 
falling off of zeal and contributions. One 
cannot but wonder if it is proper to call 
such an enterprise as he has in mind ‘‘mis- 
sionary.” 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 


* * 


A PROFESSOR IN A CROWD 


Modes of Faith. By Clement F. Rogers. 
New York: The Macmilian Company. 259 
pp. $1.50. 

Professor Rogers, the Professor Emeritus 
of Pastoral Theology in King’s College, 
University of London, was eager to make 
theological problems familiar to crowds 
gathered in Hyde Park, quite in the spirit 
of Addison, who would make philosophy 
familiar to clubs, tea tables, and coffee 
houses. With groups gathered there he 
discussed religious problems, giving quick 
answers to quick questions. 

This book is one of several others in 
which the speaker has gathered his more 
or less extemporaneous material together 
with carefully written paragraphs, added 
many widely chosen notes and produced a 
helpful handbook on the history, inter- 
pretation and value of eager every-day 
problems. He has chapters on Agnosticism, 
Rationalism, Materialism, Dualism, Athe- 
ism, Institutionalism, Sacramentalism, 
Catholicism. 

The writer lays no claim to scientific 
philosophy. He aims to intensify the 
spiritual nature of man and to free un- 
trained minds from many groundless specu- 
lations, and thus make religious contro- 
versy simpler, more generous, less dog- 
matic, more helpful. ‘‘Definite organized 
propaganda” must be met, “not by attack 
or protection, but by producing and 
supplying better goods.” There are 
many notes of great value and an excellent 
index. 

John Carroll Perkins. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEW 

Judaica. A Selected Reading List of 
Books in the Public Library of the City of 
Boston. Boston: The Trustees. 140 pp. 
Ten Cents. 

Miss Fanny Goldstein has here com- 
piled a remarkably comprehensive list of 
books pertaining to the Jews. It isa popu- 
lar list of intrinsic value, invaluable to all 
who desire to know the truth about this 
remarkable race. The books are written 
by non-Jews as well as by Jews, and cover 


every field, secular and sacred. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS 


Twenty-five board and committee mem- 
bers attended the meeting of the Executive 
Board of the General Alliance which was 
held June 8, in the Fifield Memorial 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
The president, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
presided, and conducted the devotional 
service. There was one guest, Miss Lottie 
M. Allen of the Shoals Program Committee. 

The treasurer’s statement was presented 
by Miss Brown. 

Mrs. Flora E. Roberts has become a life 
member of the General Alliance. 

Alliance branches have placed the fol- 
lowing names In Memoriam: Miss Mary 
Frances Rearden, by Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. 
F.F. Woodwara, by Fitchburg, Mass.; Mrs. 
Milan F. Jones, by Keene, N.H.; Mrs. Ella 
I. Mason, by Rochester, N.H.; Mrs. Sarah 
W. Armstrong, by Rutherford, N. J. 

The president reported visits to a joint 
meeting of the Leominster and Harriet W. 
Holden Evening Alliance branches; and to 
the First Church, Providence, Alliance 
meeting, held at Senexet. At the latter 
meeting reports of Anniversary Week 
meetings were given, a commendable cus- 
tom that is finding increasing favor with 
Alliance branches in different sections of 
the country. 

Since the last report there have been 541 
visitors at headquarters. 

Miss Allen of the Program Committee 
reported 164 Shoals reservations to date. 

The following resignations were pre- 
sented: Post Office Missions, Mrs. E. M. 
Dodge, chairman, Mrs. R. M. Cushman; 
Evening Alliance, Miss Edith L. Jones, 


chairman; Library, Mrs. Harold G. 
Arnold; Friendly Links, Mrs. S. W. 
Jackson. These resignations were ac- 


cepted with deep regret. 

To comply with the resolution adopted 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, Miss Mary C. 
Sawyer of Wellesley Hills, Mass., was ap- 
pointed General Alliance representative on 
the committee to nominate members of 
the Commission of Appraisal. 

The Board voted to reappoint Miss 
Evelyn Sears as General Alliance represen- 
tative on the Unitarian Student Committee. 

Mrs. Wilton E. Cross was chosen to rep- 
resent the General Alliance at the Y. P. 
R. U. Shoals Conference. 

A vote of thanks was extended to An- 
niversary Week speakers, to Mrs. R. H. 
Heckman, chairman, and to every member 
of the May Meetings committee, to the 
ushers, to the credential committee, to 
Professor William E. Zeuch and choir, and 
to Mrs. H. H. Cushing for her assistance. 

Mrs. Charles E. St. John was authorized 
to convey the greetings of the Board to 
meetings she may attend while abroad. 


General Alliance Reporter 


The secretary read a resolution passed 
at the annual meeting of the Y. P. R. U. 
expressing appreciation for the generous 
help and sustained interest of the Alliance. 

Mrs. Cross announced the organization 
of anew Junior Alliance at Stockton, Calif. 

A message of sympathy was extended to 
Mrs. F. W. Crombie, Rhode Island direc- 
tor, who is ill in a hospital. 

a gREK 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


Records show that the Circulating Li- 
brary had become ‘‘an established fact” 
in 1900. Since then it has steady in- 
creased both in size and in usefulness. 
The circulation for the year just ended was 
1,000, many of the books going to distant 
places by mail. 

A supplement recently printed gives 
titles added by purchase or gift since the 
catalogue was issued. The committee has 
been able to purchase most of the books 
for which there has been a definite request. 
A valuable addition is ‘‘Quotable Poems,”’ 
in two volumes, purchased with the in- 
terest money from the Annie E. Howard 
Fund. Four Alliance branches have made 
most welcome contributions for the pur- 
chase of one or more books. Books given 
in that way bear the name of the branch. 
The Guild of Parish Workers has given 
volumes on subjects relating to religious 
education. The Beacon Press cooperates 
most generously, giving a copy of each of 
its new publications when a request is 
made by the Library Committee. 

Ministers of several denominations, stu- 
dents, church-school teachers, those in- 
terested in religious education and study 
or discussion groups, turn to the library for 
books not to be obtained elsewhere. Varied 
and interesting are the types of borrowers, 
who frequently express warm appreciation. 

Every effort is being made to have the 
library more widely known, and the com- 
mittee is more than ever convinced that 
the library meets a real need—that a 
valuable work is being done by giving 
people of limited means or in remote places 
access to such a collection of books. 

“A blessed companion is a good book.” 


Bertha Langmaid, 
Member of the Library Committee. 
* * 


PROGRAM MAKING 


Program making is a “seasonal trade’’ 
and just at present the interest in it is 
great, as was shown by an attendance of 
sixty-one at the Anniversary Week round- 
table conference. 

The committee wants to make clear at 
the start that it is not a speakers’ bureau, 
and can only offer general suggestions as to 
types of program that must be worked out 
by the various branches. 

We are printing herewith some samples 


that show the possibility of a unifying ide; {} 
running through the year—and also th, 
opportunity for discussion of civic an 
general problems without losing a sens\ 
of the church background. In the oni 
from King’s Chapel is seen the good comijja 
bination of a chance for short talks or rei 
ports on General Alliance work with 
program along more general lines. WwW 
submit these programs as suggesting idea: 
rather than as models to be copied. 


Arlington Street Church Branch, Boston \\j 
1. Sanctuaries: “Strength and beauty ard} 
in his sanctuary.” 
2. The Sanctuary of Beauty: ‘“Worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness.” i) | 
3. The Sanctuary of Fellowship: “Behold 
how good and how pleasant it is foy 
brethren to dwell together in unity.” 
4. The Sanctuary of Silence: “Be still an¢ 
know that I am God.” 
5. The Sanctuary of Nature: “The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firma 
ment sheweth his handiwork.” 


1) 


| 


1. Civie Conscience and the American 
Family. 
2. Recreation and the American Family. 
. Social Adjustment®'and the Americanil| 
Family. 
4. Education and the American Family. |f 
5. Industry and the American Family} 
(and we would add) 
6. The Church and the American Family 


Winchendon, Mass. 


1. The American Unitarian Association 
and its work. 


Chicago Associate Alliance 
The American Family in a Changing World 


oo 


2. Congregationalism. 

38. Methodism. 

4. The Baptist Faith. 

5. The Jewish Faith. 

6. The Episcopal Church. 
7. The Unitarian Faith. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Responsibilities: 
. Our International Responsibility Today. 
. Our Moral Responsibility Today. 
. Our Civic Responsibility Today. | 
. Our Educational Responsibility Today. 
. A New Communal Responsibility. 


King’s Chapel Branch, Boston 
1. The Alliance and the Church. 
2. The Mission Brotherhood. 
38. The Work of Unitarian Women at |}) 
Home and Abroad. 
4. Cheerful-Letter Day. 
5. Prison Work and Fellowship Day. 
6. The Two Humanisms and Religious- 
Education Day. 


orWNH 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
. Art in Oriental Religion. 
. Art and Religion in Egypt. 
. Religion in Ancient Athens. 
- Mohammedanism and Modern Turkey. || 
. Judaism. 4\| 
. The Religion of the Cathedral Builders. 
Susan W. Fitzgerald 
Chairman of the Committee on Programs. 
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NEW HOME FOR ELDERLY 
LIBERALS ON WEST COAST 


About ten years ago one of the elderly 
members of the First Unitarian Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif., Mrs. Zennana H. 
Curtis, now in her ninetieth year, con- 
ceived the idea of a home for liberal people 
on the Pacific coast. Encouraged by 
other women she forged ahead until last 
month Sunset Hall was opened by M. M. 
Mangasarian. Mr. Mangasarian will be 
remembered as the founder of the Inde- 
pendent Religious Society of Chicago (Ra- 
tionalist). For the past few years Mr. 
-Mangasarian has been living in retirement 
in Los Angeles, and is a frequent speaker in 
the Unitarian church. 

In dedicating the new home he said in 
part: “Mrs. Curtis, now ninety years of 
age, and more responsible than any other 
‘one person for this home, is a credit to the 
Unitarian fellowship. So are all the brave 
men and women who have carried Sunset 
Hall in their thoughts before it assumed 
form and life as it has today. Observe, 
please, that the home faces the west, 
toward the sunset. That makes it cer- 
tain that these rooms will be flooded with 
sunshine the greater part of the day. The 
setting of the sun will be as serene as its 
rise was glorious. This house is meant to 
be a real home, and everything will be 
done to make the word ‘home’ mean all 
the joy and peace and comfort it carries. 
I consider it an honor to officially declare 
Sunset Hall now open. For every appli- 
cant who can be accommodated there 
awaits a friendly welcome.” 

* * 


ALLIANCE PROGRAM CHANGED 


Owing to the sudden decision of Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester to sail for Europe on 
July 1 the General Alliance Shoals Pro- 
gram Committee has been under the 
necessity at the last moment of making 
a change in its program. It is with great 
pleasure that it announces that Rey. 
Laurance R. Plank of Omaha, Neb., will 
be the lecturer for the week. His general 
subject will be “Infinite Horizons.” Rev. 
Wilton E. Cross of Taunton, Mass., will 
be the Sunday preacher and will conduct 
the daily chapel services. The General 
Alliance wishes to express its sense of ob- 
ligation to these gentlemen for the rapid 
readjustment of their own plans to suit 
those of the Alliance. 

ok ok 
ACTIVITIES AT SENEXET 

Since its opening three years ago, the 
retreat house at Senexet Pines has been 
increasingly in use. In the few months 
since January 1, 1984, 227 people have met 
at the property for retreats or conferences. 
Three retreats for ministers have been 
held, one by the Brotherhood of the Good 
Life, one by the Idlewild Fellowship of the 
Universalists, and one by the officers of the 
Universalist General Convention. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., conducted a three-day retreat dur- 


ing Lent for the women of his class in per- 
sonal religion. The spring meeting of the 
Junior Alliances was held at the house, as 
was a meeting of the Channing Federation 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and in May the Providence and Hartford 
chapters of the Laymen’s League held a 
joint meeting. Four different Alliances 
have “‘Senexet Day” on their programs, 
occasions when they will meet at the re- 
treat house. 
ICELANDIC WOMEN 

- HOLD AN EXHIBIT 


Women of the Icelandic Liberal Church 
of Seattle, Wash., have responded to a re- 
quest from the Music and Art Association 
to display, for the first time, arts and crafts 
of the women of their country as well as 
souvenirs of general or historic interest. 

Mrs. Jacobina Johnson, who is secretary 
of the Women’s Alliance, arranged an ex- 
hibit and spoke informally on the customs 
and manners of her country “sprinkled 
with a little poetry.”’ The people of Ice- 
land have a great literature of old sagas 
and eddas written in the ancient Norse 
tongue which has been successfully trans- 
lated by this busy little ‘‘tiny big woman,” 
who is the mother of seven children. 

On her fiftieth birthday, Mrs. Johnson 
received a cable of congratulations from the 
Women’s Book Guild of Iceland, and from 
the premier of Denmark, stating that she 
had been recommended for the Order of the 
Falcon for her literary accomplishments. 
This is the highest honor which can be be- 
stowed by the king for such work. 

Mrs. Johnson, who came to America 
with her family at the age of six years, 
when they settled in Manitoba, Can., has 
never been back to her homeland, but 
feels her great appreciation of its culture 
and literature is something born within her. 

In her library are shelves and shelves of 
Icelandic books, many inherited from her 


father, who was also a poet. 
* * 


UNITARIAN EDITOR GETS AWARD 

The award of the Pulitzer Prize for 
journalism for 1934 to the Medford, Ore., 
Mail Tribune for “‘the most disinterested 
and meritorious public service rendered by 
an American newspaper” has centered 
public attention upon Robert Waldo Ruhl, 
the editor. Mr. Ruhl, who is a Unitarian, 
was active in opposing the incipient re- 
bellion being stirred up in southern Oregon 
by Llewellyn A. Banks, whom Mr. Ruhl 
termed ‘“‘the John Brown of the depres- 
sion,” and it was for this work that the 
prize was awarded to his paper. 

* 


a 


USED HYMN BOOKS NEEDED 


Used copies of “The Hymn and Tune 
Book” would be greatly appreciated by the 
Free Christian Church, Underwood, Minn. 
Any churches having worn copies that have 
been replaced and are available for this 
purpose, should communicate with Tilla 
W. Ralfson, Route 1, Underwood, Minn. 
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PACIFIC SCHOOL HOLDS IT 
THIRTIETH COMMENCEMENT 


At the commencement for the thirtieth 
year of the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry, held May 9 at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Berkeley, Calif., the degree 
of bachelor of divinity was conferred on 
Merrill Otis Bates, that of bachelor of 
theology magna cum laude on Harvey Loy, 
and that of doctor of sacred theology 
honoris causa on Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson 
of Dorchester, Mass. 

_Dr. Hudson, who made the commence- 
ment address, told the graduating class 
that the work of the liberal ministry has 
many attractions and some renuncia- 
tions. As students they have had unin- 
terrupted opportunity to delve in the deep 
mines of truth. As ministers they must 
learn to think of truth for humanity’s sake, 
rather than for itself. As students they 
have learned to think in the well-chosen, 
but technical, terms of the philosophic 
writers. As ministers they must learn to 
state themselves in the language of every- 
day life, without any hint of condescension, 
and at the risk of being thought unschol- 
arly. 

The most vital relation of the minister 
is with his young people; and the greatest 
praise which he can hope for, according to 
Dr. Hudson, is that he understands and 
loves the young people. If he does, he 
may be sure of their cooperation in his ef- 
forts for and with them. On the surface 
they may seem careless and indifferent; but 
if he really understands them he will know 
that underlying the indifference there is a 
deep demand for genuineness. 

Dr. William S. Morgan, president, out- 
lined the needs and condition of the school. 
He pointed out that the need of the present 
age for ministers is very great, for we are 
faced with a great depreciation of the es- 
timate put on the ideals to which the 
church is consecrated. 

A great revival of true religion is over- 
due, but this religion must be free from 
dogmas which insult the intellect, and it 
must be one that will cherish the hopes, 
aspirations, and ideals of the individual, 
and one that will infuse all society with an 
ethical ideal which shall be essentially re- 
ligious; for every political, economic, or 
social question is ultimately a religious 
question. To this end we need an inspir- 
ing leadership that will bring back the 
great age of faith and make religion more 
precious than life. To provide this leader- 
ship is the task to which the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry is devoted, 
and to carry out its purpose it needs gen- 
erous additions to its endowment and 


scholarship funds. 
* * 


Marblehead, Mass. — Twelve new 
members were publicly received into the 
fellowship of the Second Congregational 
Church (Unitarian) May 20. Rev. Ed- 
ward H. Cotton, the minister, extended the 
Right Hand of Fellowship. 
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Proctor’s Fiftieth Commencement 


Proctor Academy’s fiftieth commence- 
ment was held Sunday and Monday, June 
10 and 11. Baccalaureate services were 
conducted in the Unitarian Church, An- 
dover, by Rev. Daniel M. Welch and 
Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell. The ser- 
mon was delivered by Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass. He emphasized the importance of 
self-expression, but first of ell one must 
have a “‘self”’ to express. An anthem, “The 
King of Love,” by Shelley, was sung by the 
Proctor Quartette consisting of: Charles 
Bullock of Waban, Mass.; Edgar Webb of 
Arlington, Mass.; Jack Ruege of Hollis, 
N. Y.; and Lyle H. Farrell of Andover, 
INGE: 

Following the services the class tree 
was dedicated by Charles M. Johnson of 
Chicago, Ill., after which the seniors, with 
their parents and friends, had supper to- 
gether in Cary House. After supper brief 
remarks in a light vein were made by Rev. 
Dana McL. Greeley of Concord, N. H.; 
Mrs. James W. Sever of Cambridge, Mass.; 
Philip P. Sharples of Peterboro, N. H., 
and Cambridge, Mass.; Hon. Sanford 
Bates of Washington, D. C.: Mr. Perkins, 
and Mrs. Gladys E. MacPhee of Bristol, 
N. H. During the evening the ‘Senior 
Social” was held. The final candlelight 
service in the Chapel concluded the day. 

On Monday the eleventh graduation 
exercises were held in the Unitarian 
Church. Organ selections were played by 
James L. Riley, followed by the entrance 
of the graduating class led by the Junior 
Marshals, Stuart B. MacKenzie of Ando- 
ver and H. Sumner Stanley of New Lon- 
don, N. H. The invocation was given by 
Rev. Daniel M. Welch of Andover. An 
essay, “Universal Peace and Justice,’ was 
given by William A. Ruege of Hollis, 
N. Y., and one entitled “‘The Citizen in the 
Present Administration” by Robert Wes- 
ley Rivers, of Andover. Everyone joined 
in singing the Proctor song, the words of 
which were written by Gladys EB. Mac- 
Phee, 1909. The address was delivered 
by Mr. Bates. The class poem was written 
and read by John Webber Sever of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., president of the graduating 
class. 

Headmaster 
prizes as follows: 

Theodore Parker Farr prize for excel- 
lence in Latin, Dana Willard Stockbridge 
of Andover; Clara May Currier prize for 
excellence in English, Dana Willard Stock- 
bridge of Andover; Luella H. Scales prize 
for excellence in mathematics, Charles 
Martin Johnson of Chicago, Ill.; Francis 
Treadway Clayton prize for excellence in 
manual arts, Channing Pierce Sawyer of 
North Wilmot, N. H.; Alumni prize for ex- 
cellence in history, Edward Sargent Hill 
of Winchester, Mass.; Alumni prize for ex- 
cellence in French, Austin Porter Nichols 
of Malden, Mass.; Alumni prize for ex- 


Wetherell awarded the 


cellence in science, Robert Wesley Rivers 
of Andover; Maria Ashby prize for the stu- 
dent maintaining the highest scholarship 
during the senior year, Robert Wesley 
Rivers of Andover; Philip Savage prize for 
leadership qualities, Richard Cobb of 
Wellesley, Mass.; John J. Bertagna Me- 
morial prize for true qualities of manly 
character and dependability, William A. 
Ruege of Hollis, N. Y. 

Once more Proctor won all three places 
in the Annual Hackley-Proctor Theme 
Contest. The winners were: First, Albert 
N. Hilliard, 1936, of Wellesley Hills, Mass; 
second, Dana W. Stockbridge, 1935, of 
Andover; and third, Nathan Currier 
Eastman, 1935, of Andover. 

Diplomas were then presented by Philip 
P. Sharples, president of the Board of 
Trustees, to the following: 

Sanford Loring Bates, Washington, 
D. C., Felix Frederick Bertagna, Wilmot, 
N. H., Edward Sargent Hill, Winchester, 
Mass., Amos Emons Johnson, Potter 
Place, N. H., Charles Martin Johnson, 
Chicago, Ill., John Edward Keniston, 
Potter Place, N. H., Leslie Robertson 
Phalen, Somerville, Mass., Robert Wesley 
Rivers, Andover, N. H., William Andrew 
Ruege, Hollis, N. Y., John Webber Sever, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Rivers received highest honors for 
four years. 

Mr. Sharples also presented Post-grad- 
uate Certificates to: 

Charles Carpenter Bullock, Waban, 
Mass., Richard Cobb, Wellesley, Mass., 
George Arthur Dunbar, Watertown, Mass. 

The headmaster’s luncheon in Cary 
House was enjoyed by some sixty guests. 
The monthly meeting of the trustees fol- 
lowed this luncheon. Later in the after- 
noon the annual alumni meeting took place 
in the library of the Administration Build- 
ing. The following officers were elected: 
President, Victor Phelps, 1912, of Andover; 
vice-president, John Carr, 1905, of Win- 
chester; secretary, Gladys E. MacPhee, 
1909, of Bristol, N. H.; treasurer, Mrs. 
Mary Robie, 1886, of Andover; and the 
following Executive Committee: Harrison 
Baldwin, 1927, of Manchester, N. H.; 
Frederick Adams, 1928, of Salisbury, 
N. H., and Helena I. T. Bailie, 1930, of 
Cambridge. It was voted to appropriate 
fifty dollars to meet the expenses of pre- 
paring and distributing, during the next 
school year, three bulletins to graduates 
and former students. 

* * 

Watertown, Mass. A substantial bal- 
ance in the treasury was reported at the 
annual meeting of the First Parish Church. 
The following were elected as officers: 
Moderator, Arnold Leonard; clerk, Harry 
F. Gould; treasurer, Ralph Parks; historian, 
Miss Louise Stickney; members of the 
parish committee for three years, Myron 
Stevenson and Harold Everett. 


| 
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TWO WEEKEND EVENTS ADDED || 
TO LEAGUE SHOALS PROGRAT||. 


Two weekend events have been added |} 
the program of the Laymen’s League wee}|| 
at the Isles of Shoals, July 7-14. 

First, there will be a joint conference oI 
Y. P. R. U. and League leaders to discus} 
the problem of retaining the interest ¢} 
older young men in the church and speci} 
ically in the work of the League chapte} 
This will come Saturday afternoon, July 
at the end of the Y. P. R. U.’s second week 

Second, there will be a meeting of thif 
League Council Sunday morning, July 
an extra session of the governing body t 
hear and act on reports and recommenda 
tions from Councillors who are, in addi} 
tion to the field chapter workers, taking a) 
dividual responsibility for certain phases qf} 


the League’s work. The time of the Layf 


men’s Conference for the discussion cf 
chapter problems remains at Sunday a | 
ternoon, July 8, as previously announce} 


1 


One change has been made in the sche | 
ule of evening events necessitated by thi} 
recent word that Wilson Macdonald, t | 
Canadian poet, would be prevented fron} 
coming. For the “Literary Evening 
July 11, Rev. Laurance R. Plank, ministef 


of the First Unitarian Church in Omah 


will lecture on ‘“‘Walt Whitman and D. 
Lawrence—A Study in Similarity ani 
Contrast.” 

Otherwise the schedule of lectures, worl 
shop projects, group conferences, evenin 
addresses, and the Laymen’s Conference} 
remains as announced in an earlier issue qi 
The Register and the printed program. 


ae 


Personnel according to the report of t 
Committee on Pulpit Supply and Pla i 
ment, and as directed by a vote at the arf 
nual meeting of the Ministerial Unio 
May 21: Dr. Minot Simons, chairman 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, secretary} 
Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
The functions of this committee we -| 
defined in the report which led to the crea} 
tion of the cominittee, and members of thi 
Ministerial] Union are urged to avail 
themselves of its services. 
a 


MINISTERS’ 


LIBERAL CLUB 


N. Y., was elected president, and Rew 
Thomas H. Wright of Cresskill, N. J 
secretary and treasurer. Rev. Alber# 
Allinger of Morsemere, N. J., and Pr iy 
fessor Walter E. Peck of Jersey City 
N. J., were the speakers. 

Edwin Fairley. 
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.Three intercollegiate student confer- 
ices were held this spring in the Middle 
tlantic, Southern California and Ohio 
alley areas, under the auspices of the 
‘nitarian student committees. The con- 
wrence chairmen were Professor Frederick 
. McGill, Dana College, Donald Burle- 

m, Los Angeles, Calif., and Rev. Rich- 
7d W. F. Seebode, Louisville, Ky. Each 
jairman was assisted by a committee of 
udents, with Rev. William H. Gysan, 
xecutive secretary of the Unitarian Stu- 
ent Committee, as adviser to the pro- 
ram committee. 

The Ohio Valley Student Conference 
as held at Antioch College, Yellow 
prings, Ohio, instead of on the Tom 
jreene steamer as in former years. The 
onference sessions, conducted jointly with 
ae Antioch spring conference on the 
Meaning of Life,’’ were largely attended 
y the Antioch students and faculty. 
The conference speakers were Murray 
easongood, ex-mayor of Cincinnati, and 
resident of the National Municipal 
eague; Dr. James Maxon Yard, former 
rofessor of religion and director of re- 
gious work at Northwestern University, 
scretary of the Chicago Committee for 
1e Defense of Human Rights against 
laziism; and Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, pro- 
sssor of church history, Meadville Theo- 
gical School. Bishop Paul Jones, An- 
och College pastor, President Arthur E. 
forgan, and Rev. William H. Gysan, di- 
ctor of Unitarian student work, took part 
1 a public conversation between the con- 
erence leaders in the closing session, in 
hich questions submitted by the students 
rovided the topics for the leaders’ dis- 
ission. The three speakers and Mr. Gysan 
iso conducted round-table discussions. 
The Unitarian students attending the 
ynference had a special session, at which 
Ir. Gysan presented the national student- 
ork program for the coming year. The 
udents passed resolutions recommending 
iat the next conference be again held on 
1e Tom Greene steamer, that a field-work- 
- be placed in the Ohio Valley area one 
onth before the 1935 conference, and 
at more suitable liberal religious litera- 
ire for students be prepared and dis- 
ibuted under the direction of the Uni- 
rian Student Committee. 

The sixth conference for liberal students 
the Middle Atlantic States was held at 
amp Northover, Boundbrook, N. J. 
venteen students from Princeton, Vas- 
r, Dana, Cooper Union, Packer, Barnard, 
utgers, Trenton State Teachers’ College, 
nith, Tufts, and Wellesley attended. 
he speakers were Roger Baldwin of the 
merican Civil Liberties Union, Professor 
D. Stephens of Dana College and a rep- 
sentative of Negro social work in New 
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Unitarian Student Conferences 
iberal College Youth Discuss the Meaning of Life, the Future of Liberalism, 


Free Speech in America, Present Political and Social Trends 


York City. The general theme of the 
meetings was ‘‘Do We Want Free Speech?” 

In Southern California the fourth annual 
intercollegiate conference was held at the 
First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, 
with ‘Youth and the Present Political and 
Social Trends” as the theme. The con- 
ference opened with two round-table dis- 
cussions led by Professor C. B. Williams 
and Professor George Day. 

The first group, under Professor Wil- 
liams, contained exponents of nearly every 
type of economic theory. One member of 
the group voiced it as his opinion that a 
better background for economic study 
should be planned and executed among the 
teachers and pupils of our public schools. 
For the solution of our economic situation 
the leader stressed the need of personal in- 
tegrity, sane, balanced intelligence, and a 
look-before-you-leap attitude. 

In the second group, under Professor 
Day, student opinion was divided as to 
what is lacking in the make-up of Ameri- 
can youth as compared with the Russian 
and German. Some thought that our 
youth lack a central rallying point, while 
others felt that our individualism is our 
greatest strength. 

The members of the conference and the 
general public listened to a debate between 
S. A. Landauer, publicist and civic research 
expert and prominent Democrat, and Leo 
V. Youngsworth, attorney and prominent 
Republican, on the question whether the 
Roosevelt administration is adequately 
caring for the economic emergency. 

Sunday morning the members of the 
conference attended church service and 
heard the minister, Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
speak on “Character and Youth.’ The 
afternoon session was given over to the 
round-table leaders and selected dele- 
gates for the presentation and discussion 
of reports of the round-table groups. 

On the same day in Boston, liberal 
students from the colleges in Greater 
Boston held a conference on ‘Religious 
Liberalism Today” under the auspices of 
the Unitarian Student Council, at the Ar- 
lington Street Church. Dorothy Gray Lee 
was student chairman. The speakers were 
Professor Bruce W. Brotherston of Tufts 
College, Rev. Donald Lester of the Med- 
ford Hillside, Mass., Universalist Church, 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, 
Mass., Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, and Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins of King’s Chapel, Boston. 

Next fall one conference will be held out- 
side of Boston for students in western and 
southern New England. In northern New 
England smaller conferences will be held 
at several college centers. Mr. Gysan is 
planning also to start a new conference 
next year in the Kansas-Nebraska area. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE MEETS 


Professor John F. Shepard, Jr., of the 
University of Michigan, has been appointed 
by the Unitarian Laymen’s League to 
serve on the Nominating Committee of the 
Commission of Appraisal. The first meet- 
ing of the Nominating Committee was 
held in Boston, Mass., Friday, June 22. 


YOUNG PEOPLE TO COPENHAGEN 


Warren Witherell, treasurer of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and Win- 
throp M. Southworth, Jr., executive secre- 
tary, will leaves after the Shoals conference 
for the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals, which is to be held at Copen- 
hagen, at their own expense. Mr. South- 
worth is to be one of the two speakers at 
the Youth Conference preceding the Con- 
gress. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, sailed 
June 21 for Germany. 

Miss Patricia Putnam, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry H. Putnam of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., was married on June 10 at 
the First Church to Rev. Howard G. Mat- 
son, minister of the Unitarian Church, 
Houlton, Me. The marriage service was 
performed by Rev. Frank O. Holmes of 
Jamaica Plain. 

Rev. Henry E. Polley of Oshkosh, Wis., 
has opened his Algoma Camp for Boys on 
Lake Butte des Morts, near Oshkosh, for 
its twenty-fifth season. 


Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, 
Ind., sailed June 26 for Europe. 


* * 


TOPEKA MEMORIAL SERVICE 


Memorial services in honor of Rev. 
Clifton M. Gray, for twelve years minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Topeka, 
Kans., were conducted in the church 
May 138, by Rev. Maynard Van Dyke. 

Selections from Mr. Gray’s messages 
written to his parishioners during his last 
illness were used in the service, and Mr. 
Van Dyke spoke on ‘‘The Living Dead: a 
Discourse on Immortality.” 

The memorial service was in observation 
of the first anniversary of the final rites in 
Charleston, S. C., where Mr. Gray’s ashes 
were interred in the plot set aside for 
ministers in the cemetery of the Unitarian 
Church, where he was minister for twenty 
years. 

* 

Tulsa, Okla.—Because increasing at- 
tendance at the Sunday morning services 
has over-taxed the capacity of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, the men of the parish 
recently prepared and served a dinner for 
220 persons to raise funds to complete the 
construction of the baleony in the audi- 
torium. Their efforts were so successful 
that the work will be done at once. 

Ira Nicodemus. 
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METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 


The summer meeting of the Metropolitan 
Conference was held June 9 in the church 
of the Unitarian Society, Ridgewood, 
N. J. The recently renovated and en- 
larged church, decked with flowers, be- 
spoke a vigorous church life under the 
leadership of Rev. Milton E. Muder; 
and the conference attendance was large 
enough to tax the capacity of the building. 
Rev. Edward B. Davis of Nyack, N. Y., 
led the devotional service. Mr. Muder 
presided at the afternoon session and Dr. 
Minot Simons of New York, N. Y., in the 
evening. 

Robert F. Duncan, the president, was 
in charge of the business session, and 
showed that he is carrying on the fine 
tradition set for him by former presidents, 
such as Charles Bolte and Joseph Allen, in 
making the conference a real influence in 
the life of the churches. This came out 
well in the reports which were made by 
various officers and committees, Joseph 
Allen telling of what is being accomplished 
by the committee on services, Mrs. William 
Klaber giving the report on religious edu- 
cation, Robert Thompson, the treasurer, 
telling of about $200 in the treasury and 
over $300 in a fund to establish again a 
real headquarters in New York, Mr. Allen 
again reporting at length on the efforts to 
get a more adequate pension system for our 
ministers, Rev. Norman D. Fletcher of 
Montclair, N. J., giving an analysis of 
what was accomplished at the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, with especial emphasis on the 
Commission of Appraisal. 

Between the afternoon and evening ses- 
sions there was opportunity for a social 
period, and supper was served. There 
were only two formal addresses, that in the 
afternoon being given by Rev. Hubert 
Wright of Rutherford, N. J., on ‘Religion 
as a Social Force.”’ The thesis of this ad- 
dress was that any religious belief raised to 
its highest point becomes of necessity a 
social force. Using the Golden Rule as an 
example, he said that practically every re- 
ligion in the world would vote one hundred 
percent for the Golden Rule, which was su- 
premely social in its outcomes. So with all 
the other beliefs, even as other-worldly 
a belief as that in immortality. 

The evening speaker was H. C. Engle- 
brecht, associate editor of The World To- 
morrow and co-author of the book, “‘Mer- 
chants of Death.’ His subject was ‘‘The 
Munitions Industry and Peace.’ He 
quoted the words of a British munitions 
maker to the effect that he had no national 
or political prejudice, but was willing to 
sell munitions to anyone, friend or foe, 
who had the money to pay for them. 
Instances were given of France, England, 
and the United States selling munitions to 
Germany today, and of Japan selling to 
China. The enormous profit which comes 
into the coffers of the munitions makers in 
war time explains their interest in wars 


past, present, and to come, according to 
Mr. Englebrecht, who is very sure that no 
effective move can come to stop the in- 
sidious activities of the war-making group 
until the whole matter of munitions is 
taken out of private hands and a socialized 


industry takes its place. 
Edwin Fairley. 


A. U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association: 


1934 
Already acknowledged..........-...-.. $14,057.30 
Apr. 18 Society in Berlin, Mass......... 12.65 
18 Society in Framingham, Mass. 
(Additional iin, con creme 15.00 
18 Society in Highland Springs, Va. 25.00 
18 Society in Lawrence, Kans...... 45.00 


18 Society in Ottawa, Ont., Canada 10.00 
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18 Hartford, Conn., Branch Wom- 

en’s Alliance me... << iat oe rers 10.00 
18 Society in Charleston, S. C. .... 25.00 
18 Society in Baltimore, Md. ..... 250.00 
18 Society in Lynchburg, Va. (Ad- 
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20 Society in Colorado Springs, 
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20 Society in Milford, N. H....... 10.00 
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20 Society in Nashua, N. H....... 66.50 
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20 Second Congregational Unitarian 

Church, New York, N. Y. ... 150.00 
20 First Unitarian Congregational 

Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 750.00 
20 Society in Rowe, Mass. ....... 5.00 
20 Society in Stowe, Mass. ....... 10.00 
20 Society in Taunton, Mass. ..... 254.24 
20 Society in Trenton, N. J. ...... 25.00 
20 Society in Trenton, N. Y., Bar- 

MEVELG Ate sol ocud ome toes 20.00 
20 Society in Tyngsboro, Mass..... 10.00 
20 Society in Vancouver, B. C., 

Canada aiek isc aee een 5.00 
20 Liberal Christian Church, Wil- 

tonsNmilgeacs:. cere 5.00 
20 Society in Worcester, Mass. .... 600.00 
20 Society in Yonkers, N. Y. ..... 82.00 
20 Society in Humboldt, Iowa .... 10.00 
21 Meadville Theological School, 

(Chica covslllien sey se ree ee 20.00 
21 Society in Lancaster, Mass. 100.00 
21 Miss Cornelia P. Stone, Cam- 

bridgexiMiass:, (sgn e eure eee 100.00 
21 Society in Bangor, Me. ........ 125.00 
21 Society in Dover, N. H. ....... 20.00 
21 Society in Exeter, N. H........ 57.10 
21 Society in Fitchburg, Mass. (Ad- 

Citional ane. scene eee eect 5.00 
21 Society in Gloucester, Mass. 27.00 
21 Society in Greenfield, Mass. 40.00 
21 Society in Hubbardston, Mass. . 10.00 
21 Follen Church, East Lexington, 

Mass Ja, States csus-e te eke tee 5.00 
21 Society in Manchester, Mass. 5.00 
21 Society in Marblehead, Mass. .. 23.40 


21 


21 
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21 
21 


24 


First Unitarian Church, Flushing, 
Ne Ye 
Society in Pembroke, Mass. ...- 
First Congregational Society, 
Quincy, Mass. ....-.-.++-++: 
Society in Schenectady, N. Y. -. 
Society in Uxbridge, Mass. 
Society in Vineland, N. J. 
Society in Wichita, Kans....... 
First Congregational Unitarian 
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Society in Ann Arbor, Mich. ... 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass... . 
Channing Church, Dorchester, 
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Society in Hampton Falls, N. H. 
First Parish, Hingham, Mass. .. 
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Society in Brooklyn, Conn. ..... 
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(AINE CONFERENCE MEETS 
| WITH ALLIANCE AT BANGOR 


{The seventieth annual joint session of 
fie Maine Conference of Unitarian 
jhurches and the Maine State Alliance of 
nitarian Women was held in the Unitarian 
hurch of Bangor, June 5-6, with 100 in 
}tendance. Delegations representing the 
itire state from Kennebunk to Mars Hill 
jrived Tuesday afternoon for the opening 
jssion of the State Alliance, which was 
iidressed by Mrs. Richard T. Fitz- 
brald of Jamaica Plain, Mass., chairman 
| the Program Committee of the General 
\lliance, who spoke on program-making for 
eal alliances. Mrs. Stephen Hole Fritch- 
‘an of Bangor presided and conducted 
ite business meeting. Miss Josephine 
Tiggin of Bangor was re-elected secretary- 
easurer of the Maine State Alliance. 

| Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
ne second speaker, discussed youth and 
1e war spirit. ‘‘War in Europe in the 
ear future is not likely,” said Dr. Pom- 
soy. “Instead I believe that it will come 
then the world seems nicely settled, when 
zonomic problems have been more or less 
ppeased, when some disarmament con- 
srence, outwardly successful, has allowed 
overnments to scrap that weapon of war, 
then people are saying to themselves that 
ne twentieth century has outgrown the 
isorderly ways of its earlier days—then it 
fill come like a bolt from the blue.” 

The opening session of the conference 
egan with a devotional service conducted 
y Rev. Stephen Hole Fritchman and Dean 
ames Muilenburg. The guest speaker was 
ulius Seelye Bixler, professor of systematic 
heology at Harvard Divinity School, who 
90k as his theme, ‘“‘Nationalism and the 
resent Crisis.” Dr. Bixler paid tribute 
) the significance of the liberal Protestant 
svolt in Nazi Germany today, and indi- 
ated that this daring rebellion against the 
talitarian state may spell the ultimate 
oom of the Hitler regime. ‘Religion has 
ways called upon men to suffer. There 
ill be no solution so long as we offer com- 
rt and security as our goals in religion.” 

At the second session, June 6, Bernard 
rchibald of Houlton was elected presi- 
ont for the coming year. 

Resolutions were adopted in favor of the 
ree Church Fellowship as_ recently 
lopted by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ation and the Universalist General Con- 
antion. 

The conference resolved ‘‘to endorse all 
telligent movements seeking world peace 
y actual limitation of armaments; by 
trance into the League of Nations; by 
king the manufacturers of munitions 
1d the sordid profits gained thereby; by 
ie removal of the basic economic causes 
the structure of the international or- 
nization.” 

A resolution was adopted approving the 
rrvey of the American Unitarian Associa- 
on in all churches. 

The conference also went on record as 
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feeling that the Christian duty of the or- 
ganization was to favor the establishment 
of a cooperative commonwealth where so- 
cial justice, economic security and the 
brotherhood of man should prevail. 

It was also resolved that the appropria- 
tions for armaments be reduced and ap- 
propriations for education increased. 

Another resolution called for the exemp- 
tion from military training of all boys in 
the schools and colleges who hold moral 
and religious scruples against such train- 
ing. 

It was voted to hold the 1935 Unitarian 
convention in Portland. 

The guest speaker at the morning session 
was Dr. P. L. Vernon, of the United Bap- 
tist Church in Lewiston, who gave a con- 
structive and factual report of experiments 
in church organization attempted in his 
parish. 

The conference banquet was held in the 
parish house, with the Hon. Raymond 
Fellows, formerly Attorney General of 
Maine, as the chief speaker. Others on 
the program were Mrs. Edward R. God- 
frey, Dr. Harry A. Trust, president of 
Bangor Theological Seminary, and Rey. 
James W. Vallentyne, of the First Univer- 
salist Church, Portland. 

Hospitality was provided by the Uni- 
tarian Church of Bangor. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 
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AROOSTOOK COUNTY 


Aroostook County, the northernmost 
county of Maine, and larger than many 
states, holds an annual conference of 
liberal churches that is in many ways 
unique. The conference, consisting of 
Unitarian and Universalist churches in the 
county, was held this year at Houlton in 
the church of the Unitarian Society. A 
perfect day and an inviting program 
brought the largest delegation in years, 
and the church was filled to the doors with 
delegates from Caribou, Oakfield, Fort 
Fairfield, Presque Isle, and Houlton. The 
principal speaker was Dean James Muilen- 
burg, head of the faculty of arts and science 
at the University of Maine. His subject, 
“Some Pitfalls of Liberalism,’ was a so- 
bering and constructive critique of the 
liberal church. The afternoon speaker was 
Rev. G. Douglas Frazier of the Caribou 
Universalist church, who continued the 
morning theme. The morning service 
was conducted by Rev. Howard G. Mat- 
son of Houlton, and the afternoon service 
was conducted by Rev. Katharine Ball, 
pastor of the Universalist church at Oak- 
field. Two special musical programs were 
arranged by the Houlton musical organiza- 
tions under the direction of Bernard Archi- 
bald. A picnic luncheon was served the 
delegates by the Houlton Alliance, and the 
business meeting was conducted under the 
following officers, president, S. L. White of 
Houlton, secretary, Mrs. Cora M. Putnam, 
of Houlton, treasurer, E. W. Morton of 
Presque Isle. 


SOUTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE 


It was the 178th session of the South 
Middlesex Conference which assembled 
May 13 in the chaste and beautiful new 
edifice recently erected by the First Parish 
in Waltham, Mass. The church was or- 
ganized in 1696 in conjunction with the 
town, and the present prospects of the 
society, under the leadership of Rey. Ken- 
neth C. Gesner, seem quite as bright as at 
any time in its long history. 

The first session began with a devotional 
service led by Rev. Charles T. Billings of 
Cambridge, Mass. The annual meeting 
followed, during which Rev. Ernest S. 
Meredith of Watertown, Mass., was elected 
president, Roy M. Cushman of Melrose, 
Mass., vice-president, and Rey. W. Chan- 
ning Brown of Littleton, Mass., secretary 
and treasurer. The conference treasury 
showed a balance on hand of $191.44. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Brig- 
adier-General Daniel Needham, Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Public Safety, 
who gave a stirring address, “Are the 
Police Keeping Pace with the Crimi- 
nals?” 

He said that 6,000 automobiles were 
stolen last year in Boston alone, and it is 
estimated that ninety-five per cent of these 
stolen machines were used in the com- 
mission of some other crime. Speed, gun- 
power, and our excellent highways, have 
made the criminal a menace with which the 
police under present equipment and train- 
ing cannot cope. 

General Needham said three things are 
essential: (1) The 600 police cruising cars 
in the state should all be equipped with 
radio facilities; (2) a school for policemen 
should be established to train them for 
their exacting work; (8) a unification of all 
the police forces of the state under central 
authority is essential. 

The roll-call revealed 230 persons pres- 
ent, including nine visitors. All but three 
churches had delegates present. A com- 
mittee was authorized, of which the presi- 
dent, Mr. Meredith, was named chairman, 
to stimulate the churches of the conference 
to observe October and November next as 
“Loyalty Months,” with the following slo- 
gan: “Do something more for your church 
than you have ever done.” 

After a bountiful supper served by the 
Waltham parish to al! guests, the evening 
session of the conference was made mem- 
orable by the singing of the Waltham 
First Parish Chorus Choir, made up of 
twenty-odd young men and women who 
rendered a beautiful program of music. 
Rev. George Hale Reed of Winchester, 
Mass., led the evening devotions and Dr. 
Julius Seelye Bixler, professor in the Har- 
vard Divinity School, gave an address on 
‘Religious Conditions in Germany.” 

At the conclusion of the evening session 
Mr. Gesner pronounced the benediction. 
The next session will be held with the Uni- 
tarian Society in Winchester. 

W. Channing Brown, 
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FIRST AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
CHURCH NOTES ANNIVERSARY 


Probably most of the readers of The 
Christian Register imagine that Unitarian- 
ism in the United States was born and 
brought up in New England. They should 
be interested to learn that the 138th anni- 
versary of the first church in the United 
States founded as a purely Unitarian one, 
was celebrated, not in New England, but 
in Philadelphia, Pa., June 12, by a short 
but impressive service conducted by Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin, the fifth pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church of Philadel- 
phia. 

At the same time and place the 140th 
anniversary of the arrival of Joseph Priest- 
ley in Philadelphia was celebrated. Dr. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, the Director of 
Public Welfare of Philadelphia, represent- 
ing the Mayor of Philadelphia, Honorable 
J. Hampton Moore, made a short address. 

Although organized Unitarianism in 
Pennsylvania did not begin until the First 
Unitarian Church was founded in Phila- 
delphia, June 12, 1796, some form of Uni- 
tarian propaganda had been carried on 
there for at least ten years previously. 
The indefatigable William Young Birch, 
who caused Unitarian literature to be 
published in Philadelphia in 1794, had been 
preceded by John Vaughan, who had ar- 
rived in Philadelphia in 1784; and, since 
he never kept his opinions to himself, 
Vaughan had aroused some interest in 
Unitarianism in the ten years before Priest- 
ley came. Benjamin Franklin had been a 
regular attendant at the Essex Street 
Chapel in London, which was opened in 
1774; and the last night Franklin spent in 
England before returning to the United 
States was passed in the company of 
Joseph Priestley, to whom he affectionately 
alludes in his correspondence. 

In view of the recent cooperation of the 
Universalist and Unitarian bodies, it is 
interesting to note that Priestley’s first 
sermon in Philadelphia was preached in 
the Universalist church there on Lombard 
Street, February 14, 1796, from the text, 
“The Fear of the Lord is the Beginning of 
Knowledge.” Few clergy of any denom- 
ination have caused their doctrines to be 
more widely spread than Priestley did in 
his ten years in America, and to very few 
persons can the organization of more 
churches be traced. From the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia are spirit- 
ually descended in one form or another, 
not merely practically every Unitarian 
church in Pennsylvania, but also that of 
Charleston, 8. C., which became Unitarian 
through a relative of Priestley’s. From it 
also came many of the contacts which led 
to the establishment of the Meadville 
Theological Seminary; in fact, the Uni- 
tarian Church at Meadville, now itself 
nearly a hundred years old, was modeled on 
the plan of the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia. So the goodly heritage 
planted by Priestley continues. 


DIREC EHO Rs 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whi 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Lovis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alt Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by 


for children of all races and creeds 


Unitarian children 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville || 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry 
today. Association with the Unf 
versity of Chicago adds to thi 
School’s own curriculum a wid 
variety of subjects. For inform 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 


Chicago 

the number of specif} 
LAST YEAR memberships taken ot 
by men of the League and the amount realiz 4 
therefrom were twice what they were the ye 
before. To carry on the League’s work 
1934-35 special memberships are again solicited] 
rom the laymen, each according to his mearqj) 
Send checks or pledges to 


HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGU 


25 Beacon St., Boston CAPitol 12 


we 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Est. 1848 Incorporated 1879 


Send f 
College, General, Practical Arts Course 
Junior School --- Grades 5 to 8. All sports. Surpervisd 
study emphasized. Carl B. Wetherell, Head maste 
Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


Enrollments for next fall being received. 
new catalogue. 


Mrs. Joseph Priestley Button, widow of 
a direct descendant of Priestley, kindly 
gives annually a wreath on June 12, which 
is placed on the memorial tablet erected in 
1908 on the site of the building where the 
church was organized—June 12, 1796. 
Charles Lyon Chandler. 


* * 


DR. SUMMERBELL RESIGNS 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, who has been 
minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Tampa, Fla., for almost three years, has 
tendered his resignation to take effect in 
the fall. 

During Dr. Summerbell’s ministry forty- 
three new members have been received by 
the Tampa church and a Sunday school 
has been organized. As a radio speaker 
Dr. Summerbell has become well known 
to a large audience to whom he introduced 
a “Forum for All Religions’ over two radio 
stations. 

Before going to Tampa, Dr. Summerbell 
held Unitarian pastorates in Keokuk, 
Towa, and Roslindale, Mass. 


TRIBUTE PAID GEORGE KENT | 


At the annual meeting of the First Un: 
tarian Church of New Orleans, La., Maj 
13, it was unanimously voted to bestov¥ 
upon Rev. George Kent of Newton Center! 
Mass., the title of minister emeritus, as | 
public pronouncement of the esteem i 
which the parish holds its former minister 

In notifying Dr. Kent of its action thi}} 
congregation paid him the following triby 
ute: “You have given to our church man} 
years of true service, coming to us first itll) 
1911 and remaining until 1920. Agai 
you returned in 1929 and continued witli) 
us until your resignation in Septembe 
1983. During these two terms of serviced 
you labored ably and faithfully, you werél| 
the friend of all, and you endeared you | 
self to the people of our church, you wow 
the respect of those whom you met outsidd 
of our own fellowship, and you were ach 
tively interested in many welfare activitie l 
of the city. Our church prospered unde | 
your leadership, and throughout the com 
munity you commanded respect for oull 
liberal faith.” 


Vt 


| 


‘June 28, 1934 


Letters to the Editor 


AN APPRECIATION 


iTo the Editor of The Christian Register: 

_ Let me commend you for the meaty and 
{stimulating article by Eduard C. Linde- 
man entitled, ““Youth and Our Cultural 
‘Dilemma.” Your readers should be grate- 
ful to you for securing this article as well as 
{the splendid one by President Hutchins of 
ithe University of Chicago, published a few 
weeks ago. 

| The editorial comments on these two 
articles in The Boston Herald as well as the 
jannouncement that the Boston Parents’ 
‘Council will reprint pamphlets of Profes- 
sor Lindeman’s article, ought to be pleas- 
ing to you. 


James Luther Adams. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
* * 


MINISTERIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


‘To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

_ I have just made my annual small con- 
tribution to two ministerial unions, the 
Universalist and the Unitarian. How 
long are they going to remain separate 
bodies now that we are engaged in the 
Free Church Fellowship experiment? I 
notice also that the Universalist ministers 
in Boston have their own group and the 
Unitarians another. Brethren, it is not so 
that we are going to make this experiment 
a success. It just happened that a meet- 
ing of the Universalists which I attended 
on a recent visit to Boston had a good many 
Unitarian ministers present. But why 
not a Free Church Fellowship Ministerial 
Union? It would be one of the finest ways 
I know to get the minds of the clergy 
functioning along Free Church lines. If 
we parsons do not set the example what 
are we to expect of the laity? 

John Clarence Petrie. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 


A SURVEY OF PUBLICITY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The report of the Committee on Pub- 
licity said that Unitarians do not want 
publicity methods in the popular sense. 
If we do not want them in the popular 
sense, how do we want them? Do we 
want them at all? If we do not want 
them, and will not have them, defeat is 
near. 

We are afraid of certain publicity forms, 
und justifiably so. A publicity which de- 
yenerates into exploitation and sensation 
should be feared, and every effort made to 
wvoid those negative influences. But 
there is another kind of publicity; and one 
which can be exceedingly useful to this 
‘ellowship in the new day and the new way 
which, quite evidently, is in the making. 

Several years of association with edi- 
ors and publishers of newspapers and 
nagazines, large and small, secular and re- 
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ligious, has assured me that they are not 
only willing, but eager, to accept prepared 
copy, and even ready to write editorials. 
There is tremendous value to religion in 
securing such intelligent cooperation. Not 
to attempt to secure that cooperation is a 
hold-over from other years, of the sus- 
picion, reluctance, and the conviction that 
the Almighty will circulate his own gospel. 

If there is one department in which min- 
isters and churches are singularly unin- 
formed and inactive, it is in the matter of 
methods of publicity. Every theological 
school should have a course of lectures on 
this vital subject. The manner in which 
the average parish minister approaches 
the matter is pathetic. If he knew the 
simple mechanics which open the doors of 
reputable publishers and editors, he might 
double and treble his usefulness. 

The time is upon us to survey and cor- 
rect our somewhat rusted and creaking 
ideas concerning the relation between re- 
ligion and public journals. 

Edward H. Cotton. 

Marblehead, Mass. 


IF A SHOALER AND A WRITER— 


Anyone who has at any time visited 
the Isles of Shoals for any purpose and 
who has had a book or books or music pub- 
lished, is invited to send copies of published 
works as soon as possible for the Fine 
Arts exhibit of work by Shoalers at the 
General Conference, July 21-28. Suf- 
ficient postage should be forwarded for re- 
turn of material after the exhibit, and 
books and music should be sent to the 
chairman, William Roger Greeley, 126 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

ES * 


CHAUTAUQUA PLANS 


Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is to be one of the chaplains at 
Chautauqua during the week of July 8, ac- 
cording to the program for the sixtieth 
summer at Chautauqua, recently made 
public. Among the lecturers to be heard 
in the course of the season opening July 1, 
are Dr. George E. Vincent, Dr. Edward 
Howard Griggs, and Miss Zona Gale; and 
the musical program includes thirty sym- 
phony concerts under the direction of Al- 
bert Stoessel, with Ernest Hutcheson and 
Mischa Mischakoff numbered among the 
soloists. 

Any questions pertaining to accom- 
modations at Chautauqua should be di- 
rected to Rev. John M. Foglesong, 164 
Lenox Avenue, Providence, R. I. 

* x 


LITTLETON SUMMER CHURCH 


Rey. Edward H. Cotton of Marblehead, 
Mass., will be minister-in-charge at the 
First Unitarian Church, Littleton, N. H., 
during July and August, beginning Sun- 


day, July 8. Rev. Alson H. Robinson of 
Plainfield, N. J., will be the preacher, 
July 1. Mr. Cotton will preach on the 
following subjects: July 8, “Things Fun- 
damental”; July 15, “The Religion of 
Courage”; July 22, “Lifting Horizons”; 
July 29, “Religion and Happiness”; Au- 
gust 5, ““God with Us’; August 12, “‘Chris- 
tianity as a Way of Life’’; August 19, ‘“‘The 
Power of Example”; August 26, “‘A Citi- 
zen of Two Worlds.” 

The church at Littleton was organized 
in 1884, and is the only Unitarian church 
in that great vacation district, the White 
Mountains, which annually receives many 
thousands of visitors. Among its ministers 
have been Rev. P. J. Robinson, Rev. I. A. 
Klein, and Rev. J. T. Johnson. 

It is within easy motoring distance of 
scores of hotels and summer-homes. 


* x 


DR. BRADLEY ENDS 22ND YEAR 


In celebration of the completion of 
twenty-two years’ ministry by Dr. Preston 
Bradley at the People’s Church of Chicago, 
Ill., the congregation tendered Dr. Bradley 
an ovation at the final service of the year, 
June 10. 

Amplifiers were installed to accommo- 
date the overflow crowd of radio listeners 
who turned out in person to hear Dr. 
Bradley speak on ‘““My Twenty-two Years’ 
Struggle for Tolerance.” 

When Dr. Bradley preached his first 
sermon it was to a group of sixty-eight 
people. Out of that meeting grew People’s 
Church, with a membership of 3,000, and a 
radio audience to whom services have been 
broadcast during the past ten years. This 
winter Dr. Bradley has addressed 6,000 
persons each week at three services. 

Dr. Bradley will go to Europe this sum- 
mer to visit Germany and Russia, and will 
address the Congress of the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom at Copenhagen, Au- 
gust 15. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 

James Luther Adams is minister of the 
Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 

W. Linwood Chase is associate professor 
of education of the Boston University 
School of Education, and is Acting Edi- 
tor of The Christian Register. 

Frederick M. Eliot is minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Frederick R. Griffin is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Dilworth Lupton is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Augustus P. Reccord is minister of 
the Federated Unitarian - Universalist 

Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of 
the First Universalist Church, Oneonta, 
ING NES 
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Pleasantries 


All through dinner Percy sat so silent 
that his parents at last began to wonder 
what was troubling him. The boy wes do- 
ing some hard thinking. ‘‘Pa,’’ he sail at 
last, ‘do school-teachers get paid?”’ 

“Of course they do, sonny,” replied 
faher. 

“hen it ain’t fair,’ burst out the small 
boy, indignantly. ‘Why should the 
teachers get paid when us kids do all the 
work?” —Whitley Seaside Chronicle. 


* 


Wife: ‘“‘Mrs. Jones has another new 
hates 

Hubby: ‘‘Well, if she were as attractive 
as you are, my dear, she wouldn’t have to 
depend so much upon the milliner.”—Buen 
Humor (Madrid). 

* KY 

The German Shakespeare Society calls 
the Bard of Avon ‘‘the greatest dramatist 
of the German race.’ Next they’ll be 
claiming Babe Ruth and perhaps making a 
Teuton hero of Dillinger.—Pzttsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

* * 

“Did you ever do any public speaking?” 
asked the man in the largest rocker. 

“Well,” replied the chap on the three- 
legged stool, ‘‘I proposed to a girl in the 
country over a party line.”’—Toronto 
Globe. 

* * 

“Perpetual peace would be assured,” 
says Punch, “if only the world would re- 
fuse to have another war until the last one 

_ was paid for.” 

You're telling us?—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 

* o* 

Father (teaching small daughter to tell 
the time): ‘‘These are the hours—and these 
are the minutes—and these the seconds.” 

Little Girl (still puzzled—‘‘But where 
are the iiffies, Daddy?”’—T%t-Bits. 

* * 

To us there is something especially ap- 
pealing in the complaint of an ex-convict 
that he was persecuted by society even 
after he had reformed and settled down as 
a bootlegger.—Boston Herald. 

H. M. S—, cashier and president, was 
shot down as he stood in a bank-cage to- 
day, and authorities late tonight canvassed 
a possibility he might have been murdered. 
—Dayton (Ohio) paper. 

“The dinner was delicious. You must 

have an old family cook.” 

“Yes, indeed; she’s been with us ten or 
twelve meals.”—Vart Hem. 

* * 

And for our part we do not envy the 
rich. We only look at them and wonder 
how they got that way.—Dallas News. 

* * 

Teacher: “Every day we breathe oxygen. 
What do we breathe at night, Willie?” 

Willie: ““Nitrogen.”’—H xchange. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Rev. Walter S. Swisher, 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 

LITTLETON, N. H.—Services will be held in the 
Unitarian church every Sunday during the summer. 
Rev. Alson H. Robinson of Plainfield, N. J., will 
preach July 1. 

MANCHESTER, MASS.—Services will be held 
in the First Unitarian Church, Masconomo Street, 


fat 10.45 a. m. each Sunday during the summer. 


Minister-in-charge, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 
In charge of music, Courtenay Guild. Organist, 
Henry A. Van Steenburg. All who wish to worship 
God in spirit and in truth ace welcome. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 
The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Dayton, Ohio, Rey. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1430 kilocycles. Also the fourth Sunday 
of each month at 10.45 a.m., over the 
same station. 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 


ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences | 


The Misses Allen 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College and cultural courses. Development of individual 
character. College Faculty. Resident, day, and five-day 
pupils. Outdoor Sports. 

LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
West Newton s+ =e Z 


Massachusetts 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 


of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests i 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE ; 
Beacon Street, Boston | 
Next to State House l 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with hath $3.00 up. } 


The Christian Register 


Asks for your support 


Why? 


Because it spreads the Unitaria 


word and gives news of the 
Unitarian work 


It should be read by every 


Unitarian 


Its subscription list is its most 
important revenue 


Are you a subscriber? If not, 


Subscribe Now 
$3.00 a year | 
When You Give 


The price of one or more 
Subscriptions 
To be placed in a 


Public or College Library 


Your gift is of benefit to the 
library, its readers 
and 


The Register 


